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DON’T KEEP FILES—SELL THEM 


Having a stock on hand—keeping files 
—is not being in the file business. Lay 
in a supply of 


DELTA FILES 
“The Files of Quality” 


and give your customers complete satis- 
faction. Give DELTA FILES “half a 


chance” and they will sell themselves. 


DELTA FILES are made of the finest 
crucible steel with deep-cut, finely tem- 
pered teeth. They stand wear remark- 


ably well. 
Write today for our catalog 
and special trade price list. 


DELTA FILE WORKS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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is, On its own merits alone, the most 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- 
sition on the market today. Its 
longer fire travel gets most heat from 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily 
cleaned and has no direct draft to 
warp and buckle. 


Are you a member of the FFRONT 





4658 Forest Park Ave. 


Rear view 


Gold Mine 


to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, 
indeed, ‘‘a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. 


If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes -Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Sectional front view 


FFRONTRANK Steel Furnace 


Then we help the dealer who handles 
the FRONT RANE, by furnishing all 
sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign in which 
we are spending thousands of dollars 
—one effect of which will be to make 


the FRONT RANE in greater demand. 


Good ! We're go- 
Sete PRIN RANE 
is too hot for us. 


Club? 
ra 


TRADE MARK 
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Ir 1s estimated over nine billions of dollars will be 
spent in the United States by our Allies during the 
next twelve months. 

esd es 
a, How in the world is this going to hurt 


Financial business ? 
Disaster. As a matter of fact it is not but will 


give the man and woman who work for a living the 
best incomes they have ever had and that right now 
when the country is at war. 

Timidity has been preached since the declaration of 


Hysterical 


War. 

We have been advised by long haired editors and 
specialists of the daily press we must economize. 
wear old clothing, go without new hats, shoes and 
the other comforts of life—generally act as if the end 
of the world were at hand, simply because this great 
powerful nation has joined some other powerful na- 
tions, to put the finishing touch on one or two less 
powerful nations. 

There is no doubt of a need for common sense and 
good business judgment on the part of the people and 
they will show it. As far as ready money is con- 
cerned, the country is entering on a period unusual 
and without precedent. 

Billions of dollars of government money are being 
and will be poured out and they will be spent in this 
country. All that is needed to make this a most pros- 
perous country right now is the exercise of a little 
judgment by everyone and this includes the alarmist 
more than all the rest. 

There is only one factor which can prevent this 
wonderful era of prosperity and that is timidity which 
causes capital to hide itself in a cellar of darkness 
at the first whisper of alarm. 

If you bruise your finger, you do not put a tourni- 
quet about your waist to stop the flow of blood, do 
you? 

We have a little bruise but that is no reason why 
we should tie up the circulation of all our vast wealth 
to heal it. 

Stop buying hats and you will throw thousands en- 
gaged in this industry out of work. 

Stop buying clothing and other thousands will have 
to stop work. 

Stop buying hardware and stoves and still more 
will be in the lists of unemployed. 

Economize in any of dozens of different directions 
and you will throw out of work dozens of different 


groups of workers. 
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If you did this what do you think the effect would 
be upon you? 

Force hard times, hoard your money and force the 
lack of employment on others of the nation and you 
will suffer. 

If you go along in the usual common sense way, 
spending as usual a fair share of what you earn and 
saving the rest, this country will not be troubled with 
any financial war problem. 

Strenuous, hard times, real disaster, can only come 
from foolish economy and unwise, aimless hysterical 
saving. 








THE ADVENT of spring and the rapid approach of 
warm weather will of course mean rearrangements 
of certain sections of the store. ’Now is 


Push Sales of , good time to bring to the front the 


Oil and Gas “ ‘ s ‘ 
Stoves Now. Summer cooking devices, such as oil 


stoves, gas stoves and fireless cookers, 
which will be in more or less demand till quite late in 
the fall. 

One of the best means of reaching the trade with a 
special drive or sale of this kind, is to have a sort 
of prospect or mailing list which has been compiled in 
odd moments. This list can be gathered in many 
ways and once completed, its use cannot be measured 
by dollars and cents, for with it, one can circularize 
the people whom you wish to reach and with good 
effective copy on your literature, get them interested 
to the extent that they will come to your store for a 


demonstration. 

If you use circular letters with your circulars, do 
not make the letter too long. Better to emphasize just 
one point in a letter and let your printed matter do 
the rest. It will not take many letters of this kind 
before the prospects will drop into the store. They 
may not have time, at the moment, to go over all the 
advantages of the stove you are pushing but it. is 
almost always possible to make another appointment 
at which time you or your salesmen can go into the 
matter thoroughly. 

After this first step, you and your salesmen should 
be carefully drilled in the selling of the particular line 
of stoves you have decided to push. This is of ex- 
treme importance, for unless you can show the pros- 
pective customers every advantage which your line has, 
you cannot hope to induce them to buy from your 
stock. There are many ways in which you can gain 


this information. The salesmen for the line will, no 


doubt, be glad to give your force a demonstration and 
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then there is hardly a manufacturer of oil or gas 
stoves, as well as the fireless cookers, who has not com- 
piled. an elaborate line of printed matter explaining 
and illustrating everything their product can be de- 
pended upon to do. These will be gladly sent you in 
any quantity you desire, so there is no reason in the 
world for your not having complete and exhaustive 
information. 

One extremely favorable way of gaining this in- 
formation is to sell yourself one of the. stoves and 
have it used in your own home. There under constant 
service you will soon discover more talking points than 
are printed in all the helpful circulars which are issued 
to the trade. 

Sut you must be sure of one thing and that is, not 
only yourself but every salesman you employ shall 
have a complete working knowledge of the stoves in 
question before the first customer is approached. 

Some dealers go to the extreme of having a demon- 
stration of the article they want to feature and en- 
gage a culinary expert, who, with the assistance of 
a maid, does all the work of cooking many dainty 
dishes in full view of the customers. When this can- 
not be done in the store window, because of insuffi- 
cient space, the window can be so arranged that it 
will extend an invitation to come in and see the dem- 
onstration inside. 

Another stunt which has been successfully tried is 
that of placing a stove on a wagon and inviting the 
customer to use it for a day in her own kitchen. This 
resulted in many sales but in every instance the dealer 
has to think out the plan best suited to his particular 
needs. 

All through June and even way into July the gas and 
oil stove campaigns can be conducted with interest and 
considerable profit and when other lines are naturally 
dull, it means a good bit of extra business. Its a line 
which no up-to-date merchant can afford to overlook 
for spring and summer trade. 








ONE OF the greatest assets which the manufacturer 
and jobber can have is the good will of the retail mer- 


chant. Without it, they might as well 
Have You cease to do business, for while they may 
the Small send thousands and hundreds of thou- 
Dealer’s 


sands of dollars in advertising in the 
community, the local man can in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred kill the proposed sale, 
even if the customer is set on buying a certain article. 

That is where many of the manufacturers and job- 
bers make a vital mistake. They fail to see the re- 
tailer is an important cog in the machinery of the 
sale. They fail to see that, without his co-operation 
and help, they will not do one half the business they 
should, even with a most worthy article. On the 
other hand, if they will but cultivate the good will 
of retail merchant, they will be surprised at the re- 
sults achieved. 

Recently a test was conducted by a committee of 
advertising men in a Western city, to learn if possible 
to what medium of advertising the various products 
After an un- 


Good Will? 


owed their popularity and wide sale. 


biased investigation, it was found over fifty-three per- 
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cent of the total goods sold was due entirely to the 
influence of the local merchant, who met the custom- 
ers when they came into the store to make a purchase. 
The forty-five percent left was traced to various 
other forms of advertising, ranging from the daily 
newspaper to the billboards. 

This is a startling illustration of what the good will 
of the little dealer does. He is too big a factor to be 
overlooked in the merchandising of any product and 
any one who is operating the sales department of any 
plant makes a vital mistake in neglecting this gooc 
will as one of the most important items of his sales 
campaign, for without it nothing like real success can 
be achieved. 








A GREAT national conference was held in Chi- 
cago, at the Auditorium Hotel, May 23 to 26, under 
the auspices of the Western Efficiency 

The Human Society, for the purpose of arriving at a 


Factor in definite conclusion as to the “Human 
industrial Factor in Industrial Preparedness,” par 
Preparedness. ee ns P yl a 


ticularly in connection with the entrance 
of the United States into the great war as an active 
participant. 

This broad topic was decided upon after the dec- 
laration of war, and with the several subtitles, deal- 
ing with present industrial preparedness questions, as 
well as matters that will be of vast industrial impor- 
tance after the war, this conference no doubt exercised 
a far reaching influence. 

The general tone of the conference was educa- 
tional, and all educational societies, organizations in 
any way interested and working along the lines of 
preparedness, educators, labor representatives, capi- 
talists, business managers and owners were invited to 
participate in the three days’ sessions. 

While the conviction has been growing that the 
human factor is the most vital problem in industrial 
efficiency, business men will in a few months be 
brought face to face with this most serious of war 
issues in a new and more striking fashion. 

“Man power bills” have been passed by all Euro- 
pean countries at war in an eleventh hour effort to 
correct the situation which has become serious through 
earlier neglect of this factor. By careful planning at 
the present time, the United States should be able to 
avoid many of the mistakes which have been made 
abroad, and it was with this hope that the conference 
was held. 

The first desire was to learn to know the various 
agencies which are dealing with the human factor and 
to secure their cooperation in a constructive program 
for future work. The field was so large that it was 
found necessary to organize it by functionizing the 
different agencies and attempting in this way to pre- 
vent needless duplication of effort. 

Among the specific topics which came up for dis- 
cussion were such important subjects as these: 

“Standardization as a Measure of Preparedness.” 

“The Employment Problem.” 

“Educating the Workman—Educating the Execu- 
tive.” 

“Training the Coming Generation of Workers aid 
Executives.” 
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“Safety First as a War Méasure.” 

“Government Control as a War Measure.” 

“After the War, What?” 

Every employer, every executive of business enter- 
prises—whether industrial, commercial or financial— 
should be able to glean from the great mass of in- 
formation that was given out during this confer- 
ence a considerable fund of inspiration and practical 
suggestions which should make him better able to cope 
with the unprecedented conditions that we shall all 
have to face during the next year or perhaps longer. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





At the convention of the Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors this week, Joe Rees was complaining that 
some of his customers get four or five estimates on 
each little contract. He says it reminds him of this 
anecdote : 

Mr. A.—So the 
broken off, is it? 

Mr. B.—Yes. The Tompkins objected to Chorkins 
being so economical. 

Mr. A.—You astonish me. 

Mr. B.—Yes. You know he is a contractor him- 
self, and so sent circulars to all the ministers in town 
asking for their lowest estimates for performing the 
ceremony. 


Tompkins-Chorkins match is 


* Ke * 


In a little monthly memorandum book which I have 
just received from the Hotel Havlin, “the hospitable 
inn in Cincinnati,’ where I am in the habit of “put- 
ting up” when I am in that city, I found an article 
entitled “Promises Versus Performances,” which I 
believe is good enough to pass on to my friends among 
the readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN: 


There are circumstances and conditions in which prom- 
ises are made “according to custom” with little thought of 
compliance. 

Until recent years promises were made in the advertis- 
ing of commercial enterprises, without much regard for per- 
formance. 

But times have changed. Now when a business adver- 
tises it will do so-and-so, it has to do it if it would remain 
in business. 

The people have decided that a promise is a promise, 
whether verbal, printed or written, and woe is he who prom- 
ises and does not perform! 

But there are some wise ones who have always done 
business on the theory that “Honesty is the best policy.” 
They promise well ‘within their powers to fulfill—and per- 
form more than they promise. Their prosperity is measured 
not alone by the $ mark, but by those two qualities which 
make for permanence—Confidence and Good Will. 


In this connection, it is my pleasure to testify to the 
fact that the management of Hotel Havlin measures 
up to the standard set in the foregoing paragraphs. 

* * * 


Irving S. Kemp, the aggressive Salesmanager of 
Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, was approached the other week by a little fel- 
low applying for a job as office boy, but told him that 
he was too young. 

A few days ago the same boy appeared at his office 
and repeated the request for a job upon which the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place: 

“Aren’t you the boy who was here a week ago look- 
ing for a position ?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 
“I thought so. 
wanted an older boy?” 
“Yes, sir; that’s why I am here now.” 
*K * *K 


And didn’t I tell you then that I 


Palmer Holmes, who has charge of the Chicago 
plant of Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was entertaining some friends at the Hardware 
Club of Chicago recently and the talk turned to the 
matter of how people will ask foolish questions or try 
to get information from professional people without 
paying for it. 

Apropos of the latter Palmer told of an acquaint- 
ance who was forever pestering every physician he 
met with requests for advice in regard to his “precious 
self.””, One day in January this man said to a doctor, 
“T am troubled with cold extremities. What do you 
suppose is the cause?” 

Quick as a wink came the reply, “Cold weather. 
One dollar, please!” 

oK * *K 

The equality of man can perhaps be expressed in no 
better manner than in the simple philosophy of “Hon- 
est Abe.” Abraham Lincoln’s noble utterances have 
passed down through the years because of their clear 
truth and reasoning, and the choice bit of philosophy 
appended herewith fully measures up to the standard 
of his other famous sayings: 

Lincoln’s Philosophy. 

Whereas, God Almighty has given to every man one 
mouth to be fed and one pair of hands adapted to furnish 
food for that mouth. If anything can be proved to be the 
will of heaven, it is proved by this fact, that the mouth is 
to be fed by those hands without being interfered with by 
any other man who has also his mouth to feed and his hands 
to labor with. I hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set 
of men that should do all the eating and none of the work, 
he would have made them with mouths only and no hands, 
and if he had made another class that he intended should do 


all the work and none of the eating he would have made 
them without mouths and with all hands. 


x ok ok 
Some of us, I am afraid, are like the man in the 
parable who was full of enthusiasm when he was 
asked to help with a certain work, but when he found 
that it required a little extra effort on his part quit 
cold and instead of being a help was a hindrance. 
Some of us start a thing and then get tired of it, 
leaving the work half done. 
To these I submit the sentiment so well expressed 
in the following little poem with the hope that it may 
have a wholesome effect and change their attitude— 


or lassitude(?): 
See It Through. 
When you have a thing to do, 
See it through. 
Leave not half the worl 
When a thing is well begun, 
Don’t to something other run 
See it through! 


undone, 


When you have a thing te 

See it through! 
Begin at once the task toda 
Don’t put off—the coward’s way ; 
There is failure in dela: 

See it through! 


When you have a thing to do, 


See it through! 
Though perhaps it may seem 
Who can read Dame fortune 
Success by easy things 3 
See it through! 


hard, 
’5 card? 


arred— 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Monthly meeting of the Stove Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania was held in Parlor “D” 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Friday eve- 
ning, May 25, at which time plans for the annual out- 
ing were finished and also arrangements regarding the 
securing a speaker of national prominence to give a 
talk on Salesmanship at the June meeting were dis- 
cussed. 

The Western Branch of Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, for many years located 321 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, have been forced to 
move to larger quarters because of increased business. 
This branch is now located at 736-738 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. At the new location there is fully 
fifty percent more warehouse space, greatly aiding in 
the distribution of this firm’s product. 
ee 


THREE BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS STOVE WORKS 
RESUME OPERATIONS AFTER STRIKE. 





After serious trouble for some time past, an agree- 
ment has been reached between the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association and the Stove Moun- 
ters’ and Steel Range Workers’ Union of Belleville, 
Illinois, whereby three of the largest stove manufac- 
turing concerns of Belleville have resumed operations. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, work was re- 
sumed at the Belleville Stove Foundry and the Baker 
Stove Works on May 18th and at the Oakland Foun- 
dry Company on May a2tist. 

To date there has been no settlement of the diffi- 
culties with the Orbon Company and the strike will 
remain in effect there until the International Union 
officials have completed their investigations. 

The strike which has been in progress for some 
time involved every union foundry worker in the com- 
munity, tying up all the plants. It is said to have 
originated at the Orbon Works where the officials 
refused to recognize the officials of the stove Moun- 
ters’ and Steel Range Workers’ Union. 


+a 


STOVE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HOLD ELABORATE 
SMOKER. 





To celebrate the close of an exciting new member- 
ship campaign the Stove Salesmen’s Association of 
Pennsylvania held an elaborate smoker at their head- 
quarters in the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently. 

After a short business session at which some sixty 
members and guests were present, the prizes for those 
who brought in the most members during the con- 
test were awarded. This was the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars which was divided equally between James Mc- 
Gaw, recording and financial secretary of the Associa- 


tion and Robert Garrett who were tied, each bringing 
in five new members. 

As soon as the prizes had been awarded a splendid 
musical program was rendered in which members of 
the Association as well as outsiders took part. 

At the close of the entertainment, luncheon was 
served, which as one member expressed it, “included 
all that could be looked for at such a time and in fact 
the only thing lacking were the members who were 
unable for various reasons to attend the gathering.” 

RATHBONE, SARD AND COMPANY OF 

ALBANY, NEW YORK, SUFFER HEAVY 
FIRE LOSS.. 





Fire, causing a loss of approximately $150,000, de- 
stroyed the five story warehouse and office building of 
Rathbone, Sard and Company at Albany, New York, 
on May 18th. 

Members of the firm are unable to account for the 
origin of the destructive blaze. It is reported that 
this firm had but recently begun to fill an order for 
several thousand stoves to be used in the United 
States Government camps which are being estab- 
lished in various sections of the country but these 
are reported to have been in a separate building and 
work on them will not be interfered with. 


” 
o> 


INTERESTING BOOKLET ON COOKING AND 
HEATING. 








“The Evolution of Cooking and Heating,” is the 
title of an attractive booklet which is being sent to the 
trade generally by the Fuller and Warren Company, 
Troy, New York. 

While the booklet is of course primarily an adver- 
tisement for Stewart Ranges, it is handsomely illus- 
trated and goes into the history of cooking and heat- 
ing from the Glacial Age, probably fifty thousand 
years ago, up to the present time. Illustrations of 
cooking with utensils in ancient Egypt are shown and 
going on down through the ages, there is illustrated 
the methods and modes of the Assyrians, the Hebrews, 
the Spartans, the early Romans, the Italians, Germans 
and in fact nearly all the European nations, being 
brought up to date through the early history of the 
North American Indian. 

There is also included in the booklet, a complete 
history, briefly written, of the Fuller and Warren 
Company, and their famous Stewart stoves, ranges 
and warm air heaters. 

“The Evolution of Cooking and Heating” is well 
worth any one’s time to read and copies can be se- 
cured by application to Fuller and Warren Company, 
Troy, New York. 
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MASTER STOVE BUILDERS PUBLISH A 
MASTER CATALOG. 


Our collection of laudatory adjectives appears piti- 
fully small and inadequate when we endeavor to de- 
scribe the catalog of stoves, ranges and warm air 
heaters which has just been issued by the Globe Stove 
and Range Company, “Master Stove Builders,” Koko- 
mo, Indiana. This 146-page book, which is so hand- 
somely and so uniquely arranged and so interestingly 
prepared, may truly be called the last word in its line 
and fully entitles the Company to the additional desig- 
nation of “Master Catalog Compilers.” 


First among its noteworthy points is the cover of 
thick brown stock, attractively embossed in four colors. 
Next come the handsome inside covers and a folded 
insert which announces the book as a volume of evi- 
dence of the value contained in the Globe line. It 
further goes on to say that never before has a stove 
catalog been prepared with so much care or with so 
much information on selling stoves, and it may safely 
be assumed that few will question the veracity of this 
statement. 

The catalog itself commences with a page dedicating 
the book to the distributors of Globe Stoves; next fol- 
low two pages with large, fine halftone illustrations of 
portions of the plant, and then a list of the appliances 
shown in the catalog which consist of ingot iron and 
cast iron ranges, ingot iron and cast iron cook stoves, 
heaters, electric ranges and warm air heaters. 

On the following page are pictured the men who 


have been foremost in making the Globe line what it’ 


is, among whom are Richard Ruddell, President and 
“Master Stove Builder,” F. M. Ruddell, General Man- 
ager, William D. Parr, Vice-president, and W. H. 
Universaw, Director of Sales. The business policy 
of the Company is emphasized; a page is devoted to 
the successful display of stoves; and a general de- 
scription of the construction and features is given, the 
various parts of the stoves being illustrated by half- 
tones of unusually large size and splendidly executed. 

Ikach line of stoves or ranges is preceded by a page 
or two illustrating various portions of the plant, and 
vach style is handsomely illustrated and commented 
upon at length in the subsequent pages which are in- 
dented to facilitate the location of any desired type. 
The illustrations are on a high enameled paper with 
the border at the side announcing the name of the 
appliance, while the sales talks are given on another 
high grade paper of duller finish. Both the arrange- 
ment and the text matter of the descriptive copy are 
such as to attract and convince the reader, and each 
page has a separate paragraph at the bottom which 
gives valuable pointers about Globe stoves and ranges 
in particular and all makes in general. 

Several pages of the catalog treat of the dealers’ 
helps and the other means of cooperation extended at 
all times by the Company. Prominent among these is 
the Merchants’ Catalog which is ideal for distribution 
among prospective buyers; series of letters to stove 
prospects that help make sales; motion pictures show- 
ing the manufacture of the Globe line which the 
dealer can show to advantage in his community; and 
other effective means of advertising which comprise 
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a series of electrotyped newspaper advertisements, 
enameled and cloth signs for indoor or outdoor dis- 
play, window transfer signs, circulars, street car and 
window display cards, and motion picture slides. 

The progressiveness of the Company and _ their 
great desire to cooperate in every possible way with 
the dealer are evidenced throughout the catalog. From 
a standpoint of beauty, of convenience in arrangement 
and of real interest, this book may well be classed as 
foremost in its line, and every dealer in stoves, ranges 
or warm air heaters should take steps at once to add 
this splendid catalog to his business library. Requests 
should be made to the Globe Stove and Range Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Indiana. 


+> 
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STOVE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PLAN ANNUAL 
OUTING. 





The annual outing of the Stove Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will be held at the Old Mohican 
Club House, on the Delaware River, at Morris, New 
Jersey, and those in charge are planning to make it 
the biggest and best which has ever been given by this 
prosperous Association. 

The outing will occur on Saturday June 2nd and 
trains for the scene of the festivities will leave Cam- 
den, New Jersey, on the Trenton Division at 12:20, 
1:40 and 2:00 P. M. It is also possible to make the 
trip by trolley by taking the Trenton cars at Camden, 


New Jersey. 





PATENTS COMBINED GAS STOVE 
FIRELESS COOKER. 


AND 


Under number 1,225,769, United States patent rights 
have been granted to John E. Chambers, Shelbyville, 
Indiana, for a combined gas stove and fireless cooker, 


described herewith: 

Inacombined stove and fireless 
cooker, a cooking compartment pro- 
vided with an opening therein lead- 
ing to the exterior thereof, a burner 
in said cooking compartment, a fuel 
valve controlling the passage of fuel 




















to said burner, said valve being pro- 
vided with a rotatable stem, a damp- 
er for the opening in the cooking 





compartment, operating mechanism 
for the damper including an operat- 
ing handle loosely mounted on the 
stem of the fuel valve, said operat- 
ing handle and valve stem being pro- 
vided with co-operating portions 
acting to turn the valve to closed 
position when the operating handle 
is shifted to move the damper to 
closed position and permitting free 
action of the valve independent of 
the damper operating mechanism. 
£° : Sy a ee 


SURE CURE FOR TRADE EVILS. 











Trade evils, no matter how strong a hold they have 


upon a business, can be eliminated through coopera- 
tive effort. This is true because a trade evil is natu- 
rally an immoral force and usually an illegal force; 
and immorality and illegality can be crushed out by 


the force of united power. Public sentiment can be 
stirred to such an extent that judicial relief can be 
secured in every case where men are united for that 


purpose. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 56 to 61 inclusive. 








The well known retail hardware store of Lilly & 
Stalnacker Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
changed its name and will hereafter be known as 
Lilly Hardware Company. 

The Mill Mine and Hardware Supply Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by W. H. Sharp, C. P. Kennedy, 
FE. R. Wilson and D. M. Bard. 

At a recent banquet of the Buffalo and Suburban 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
John Armbrust; Vice-president, Charles Mauerman ; 
Treasurer, George Bossman, and Secretary, George 
G. Allen. 

Hoffman and Smith is the name of the new firm 
which is making Smith’s patent door checks and hard- 
ware specialties. They have secured the plant in 
Peru, Indiana, formerly occupied by the Great West- 
ern Automobile Company. The firm is composed of 
Andrew Hoffman of 5036 South State Street, Chi- 
cago and W. C. Smith. 

Ike Black, who has been the buyer of the tool de- 
partment of Kelly-How-Thompson Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota, has resigned and has gone to New Britain, 
Connecticut, where he has joined the forces of the 
Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company in the 
position of sales manager. This is a well-deserved 
promotion and Ike’s many friends will not only be 
glad to know of his advancement but wish him well in 
his new field. 





ALVIN T. SIMONDS, PRESIDENT SIMONDS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY NOW 
CAPTAIN IN U. S. ARMY. 





Alvin T. Simonds has resigned his position as 
president of the Simonds Manufacturing Company 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, to accept the appoint- 
ment of Captain in the Ordnance Reserve Corps of 
the the United States Army. Mr. Simonds has for 
some time past been looking after the interests of his 
company in the manufacture of thin armor plate and 
other steel products for the Government and it was 
during a recent visit to the Ordnance Department at 
Washington he was offered his new position. The 


Reserve Ordnance Corp will have charge of the pur- 
chase of steel helmets, thin armor plate and other like 
products for the huge army which is being proposed 
and Mr. Simonds promptly resigned his office in the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company and enlisted for 
the duration of the war. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MERCHANTS ‘ORGANIZE 
FOR BETTER CREDIT PROTECTION. 





The retail merchants of Chicago, at a meeting held 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel on May 15th, perfected an 
organization to further the mutual interests of the 
retail interests of Chicago. One of the principal 
actions of the new organization was the establishment 
of a bureau for credit information and collections. 
The association have taken a lease on one-half the 
fourth floor of the Chicago Hardware Club Building 
at 140 North Dearborn Street which will be used as 
a permanent headquarters. 

The officers elected for the first year are as fol- 
lows: President, F. W. Hardcastle, of M. Rothschild 
and Company; vice-president, Charles Sommers of 
Klee Brothers and Company; secretary, M. A. H. Tur- 
ner, of F. E. Foster and Company; treasurer, H. J. 
Fiddelke, of Lyan and Healy; assistant treasurer, E. 
Krieger, of the National City Bank, and business sec- 
retary, F. C. Leland, Chicago Retailers Association. 

Among the members elected to the board of gov- 
ernors is Mr. Moellentine of the Stebbins Hardware 


Company. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING AT BOSTON. 





At the semi-annual meeting of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association it was decided to omit, 
on account of the unusual conditions in the country. 
the annual outing which is generally held in the sum- 
mer. 

It was also decided the 1918 convention should be 
held on February 2oth, 21st and 22d at the Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, and that Washington’s, Birthday 
should be designated as “Dealers’ Day.” 

As chairman of the convention committee, F. Alex- 
ander Chandler was appointed with the following 
members to serve with him, Henry M. Saunders, A. 
C. Lamson, W. C. Fuller, Henry Duncan and L. W. 
Thompson. 

The exhibition committee appointed was as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Calvin M. Nichols; W. H. Colton, 
J. P. Mackey, Elwood Adams, Roger Perkins and 
John M. Whitcomb. 

As delegates to the National Convention to be held 
at St. Louis, the directors elected President James 
Strockbine, Past President F. Alexander Chandler 
and Secretary George A. Fiel. 

A signed resolution conveying the sincere sysmpathy 
of the organization and a bunch of roses were sent 
to Past National President D. Fletcher Barber, who is 
ill, signed by the president, board of directors and 
the advisory board of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS CHANGE CONVENTION DATE. 





At a meeting recently held by the executive com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Dealers Association at the Tyler Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky, it was decided to change the date of the 
annual convention from the month of February, which 
had proven unsatisfactory to many members, to 
“November 13th, 14th and 15th. 

The place of the next convention has not been 
selected. Secretary Stone and Gus Albrecht were ap- 
pointed a committee to select a meeting place and sub- 
mit it to the executive committee for final action, as 
soon as possible. 





CHARLES W. BULLARD OF CHICAGO 
CELEBRATES GOLDEN WEDDING. 





One of the old guard among the hardware men of 
‘Chicago, Charles W. Bullard, celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary the other day. Mr. Bullard was 
one of the founders of the firm of Bullard and Gorm- 
ley, which concern started in a little store on West 
Lake street, Chicago, in 1883. 

This veteran of the trade was born at Alsted, New 
Hampshire, in 1845 and came to Chicago in 1865, 
entering the employ of the firm of Larrabee and 
North, -who at that time were among the leaders of 
the hardware trade in Chicago. In 1867 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Emily Watts and it was in honor of this 
event that the recent celebration occurred. 

In 1897, when Bullard and Gormley moved into 
their present location at 175 North State Street, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Bullard retired from the firm and has since 
made his home in Maywood, Illinois, where his son 
conducts a hardware store, spending his summers on 


his farm in Michigan. 
+ ec 


SMITH, WATKINS AND DARNBY HARDWARE 
STORE AT LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
BURNED OUT. 





In a fire which swept part of the business section of 
Lexington, Kentucky, on May 2ist, the large hard- 
ware store of Smith, Watkins and Darnby was com- 
pletely wiped out. The fire which originated in a 
livery stable raged for over four hours and destroyed 
practically the entire center of the business district of 
the city. Many stores were burned out and the total 
loss is estimated at $600,000.00. 


_ 


HODGE AND HOMER’S HARDWARE STORE IN 
CHICAGO DAMAGED BY FIRE. 





On Friday, May 18th, the large wholesale and retail 
hardware store of Hodge and Homer, at the corner of 
West Madison and Clinton streets, in Chicago suf- 
fered a damage of approximately $15,000.00 when fire, 
of unknown origin, swept the entire fourth floor of 
the big store. 

The fifty or more employees of the concern were 
driven to the street but many of them pluckily re- 
turned as soon as the first scare was over and locked 
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the records and books of the firm in the fire proof 
vaults. 

Business has been resumed as usual and the firm 
announces that the loss was fully covered by insur- 
ance. 





SELLING TOOLS BY NAME. 





Practically every line of merchandise has in it sev- 
eral names or brands that the public generally is ac- 
quainted with. Think for a moment of collars, crack- 
ers, firearms, hosiery, men’s clothing, saws, soap, to- 
bacco or watches. You can remember offhand the 
names of one or more makes of each and the list of 
articles could be extended indefinitely. Hence it is 
easy to understand why dealers who carry these uni- 
versally-known brands have no trouble in making 
sales; with their customers it is simply a question of 
style and quantity because they are already sold on 
the name. 

Tools, in the past, have all looked alike to the gen- 
eral public; they have, to all effect, been nameless, and 
people have been slow to pay what they considered 
high prices for tools they knew nothing about. Now 
certain tool manufacturers are making their names 
known by extensive advertising and people throughout 
the land are learning of “Disston Saws,” manufac- 
tured by Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia ; “Yankee Tools,” made by the North Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia; “Stanley 
Tools” made by the Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut, and others. 

Thus the selling of these tools is made much easier 
for the dealer or his salesmen and less effort is re- 
quired to convince the customer. Dealers desiring full 
details about taking advantage of this advertising 
should communicate with the manufacturers. 


.-@-<> 


REAR SIGHT BOLT ACTION MILITARY ARM 
PATENTED. 








Thomas C. Johnson, New Haven, Connecticut, as- 
signor to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, has obtained United States 
patent rights, under number 1,225,640, for a Rear 
Sight Bolt Action Military Arm, described in the fol- 


lowing: 
In a bolt action military arm, the combination with a re- 
ceiver having an upwardly and laterally extending cartridge 











charging and cartridge ejecting opening, a transverse under- 
cut groove formed in its top to the rear of the said opening 
and also having its left hand wall extended rearwardly to 
form a sight base support; of a sight having its base formed 
upon the lower face of its forward end with a transverse 
dovetail rib to enter the said groove, and the said base being 
extended rearwardly to overhang the rear end of the re- 
ceiver and to rest upon the said rearwardly extended sight 
base support. 
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ORGANIZATION FORMED TO NATIONALIZE 
SELLING OF ATKINS SILVER STEEL 
SAWS. 


For the promotion and boosting of the products of 
E. C. Atkins and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
there has been formed the Atkins Silver Steel Saw 
Club, national in scope and in possibilities unlimited. 

This new organization has a membership which is 
open to every hardware merchant gnd retail hardware 
salesman in the country, and is primarily for the pur- 
pose of promulgating the durability, material, con- 
struction and trustworthiness of the Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws, which, according to the manufacturers 
have come into general use the country over in the 
past few years. 

Members of the new organization, which is co-op- 
erative in every way, are supplied with a handsome 
certificate of membership which states, after certify- 
ing to the membership, that the password of the or- 
ganization is “A, A. A.” meaning “Atkins Always 
Ahead” and the “buy” word is “Silver Steel.” 

It also goes on to state that every member is en- 
titled to the privilege of boosting Atkins Silver Steel 
Saws to beat the band on any and all occasions and 
selling them to their customers as the “finest on 
earth.” | 

Members are also authorized to sell Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws under an absolute “money back” guarantee 
if they do not run easier, cut faster and hold their 
edge longer than any other saw on the market. 

One of the principal objects of the organization is 
the promotion of better salesmanship in general and 
with a particular attention toward the Atkins prod- 
ucts. For this purpose there have been issued a num- 
ber of clever booklets, dealing with the various phases 
of the merchandising of Silver Steel Saws, which can 
be read by any merchant or clerk with a great deal of 
interest and profit, for a careful reading of the mate- 
rial so far produced gives one who is talking saws to 
the trade a decided advantage over the average man. 

One booklet in particular which should be of great 
interest to every hardware man is entitled “The Care 
Of The Saw.” In this there are any number of 
pointers on how to care for, file and set any one of 
the various lines of saws manufactured by the Atkins 
company and all of it valuable information both to the 
merchant and the layman. 

Other of the publications of the new Club which 
are of especial interest are “Selling Saws” which con- 
tains some live selling points, being excerpts from 
letters of many merchants in all parts of the country. 
There is also some interesting reading in the pam- 
thlets “The Frozen North,’ “How Bill Won” and 
“Confidence” which are welt worth the while of any 
person in the trade. 

Each of these publications, as well as many others 
issued by this enterprising firm are gotten out ir neat 
attractive colors and typographically are as correct as 
the printer can make them. 

In addition to presenting each member with the cer- 
tificate suitable for framing which is printed in green 
and brown with a handsome gold seal decorating it, 
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there is also supplied an official badge of membership 
made in the shape of a lapel button. 

This badge is a representation of a circular saw in 
blue, gold and white containing around the edge the 
password of the club, “Atkins Always Ahead” and in 
the center in gold on a white enamel background the 
monogram of the Club, the three A’s. 

Any merchant or clerk who is handling the Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws or who wishes to handle them can 
become a member’ of this organization, formed for 
mutual aid and profit, by writing to E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and they will be glad 
to furnish all the necessary particulars. 





CREDIT FILE BENEFITS MERCHANT, CLERK 
AND CUSTOMER. 


The N. C. R. Credit File, designed to take care of 
credit business in a simple, efficient manner, is said 
to be a decided benefit to the merchant, clerk and cus- 
tomer for such marked advantages as there: It fur- 





N. C. R. Credit File With Cover Folded Under. 


nishes a one-writing system that protects customers’ 
accounts until they are paid. It gives the proprietor 
control over all credit, received on account, C. O. D., 
or approval transactions, whether the records are made 
by himself or by employes. It keeps each account 
posted to date and always ready for instant reference 
Customers’ accounts cannot be lost or 
destroyed __ be- 
fore the  ac- 
counts are paid 
in full. As to 
the construction 
itself, the credit 
file is handsome- 
ly and durably 
built. Among 
its noteworthy 
points are the 
cover, the lower 
part of which 
may be folded 
under and used 
as a writing ta- 
ble as shown in the first illustration, or may be allowed 
to hang down as in Figure 2. The former plan 
is a great convenience, especially if the counter 
space is limited. The many features and the oper- 
ation of the N. C. R. Credit File are fully dealt 
with in the booklets and folders which can be obtained 
by addressing the National Cash Register Company, 
Department 138, Dayton, Ohio. 


or settlement. 





N. C. R. Credit File With Cover 
Hanging Down. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








DRY BATTERIES FEATURED _ IN 
PREPAREDNESS WINDOW 
DISPLAY. 





Preparedness is right now an issue of paramount 
importance, and it is only natural that this idea should 
be embodied in various forms of advertising. The 
accompanying illustration shows a window display of 
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a doll’s head on each, and each head had a patty tin 
on to represent a steel helmet, which is so essential 
in modern warfare. Each section or gun squad had 
its color bearer, one holding the national colors and 
the other the company standard. 

“The background was of white crepe paper im- 
printed with flags and shields. This, together with 
the large flag at the top and the strip of bunting, 








Window Display of Batteries Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


batteries which was constructed about the prepared- 
ness theme and hence attracted quite a bit of atten- 
tion. It was arranged by G. C. Franklin for the L. P. 
Smith Company, 13 South First Street, and received 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp Window Display Competition. 

Mr. Franklin describes his arrangement as follows: 

“This window display of batteries was featured as 
our Preparedness Window and proved to be quite a 
novelty. 

“Two large dummy batteries mounted on wheels 
taken from wheelbarrows formed the main battery, 
while a number of small batteries mounted on screw 
pulleys constituted the advance guns. 

“The artillery was made from regular batteries with 


Arranged by G. C. Franklin for the L. P. Smith Company, Fulton, New York. 


helped to give the window display a very attractive 
appearance. 

“This window was the means of putting our bat- 
tery business on the map.” 
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OUR INFLUENCE FOR GOOD ON OTHERS. 





3e good at the depths of you and you will discover 
that those who surround you will be good even to the 
same depths. Nothing responds more infallibly to the 
secret cry of goodness than the secret cry of goodness 
that is near. While you are actively good in the in- 
visible, all those who approach you will unconsciously 
do things that they could not do by the side of any 
other.— Maeterlinck. 
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D. C. PURDY AND SONS OPEN HANDSOME: 
HARDWARE STORE AT HIGHLAND 
PARK. 





What is probably one of the best equipped and most 
conveniently arranged hardware stores in Cook 
County and perhaps the state of Illinois, was that 
which was opened on Saturday, May 19th, by D. C. 
Purdy and Sons, veteran hardware merchants, of 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

The new store, which is in a recently completed 
two story brick building on the Main street in this 
attractive suburb, has a floor space 140 by 40 feet in 
size, is finished in dark oak and supplied with every 
convenience as regards arrangement of stock, care of 
the customers and lighting effects. 

At the right as one enters the store is found a neat 
arrangement of booths for the display of the different 
wares which appeal to the housewife, such as tin ware, 
granite ware, galvanized iron ware, aluminum ware, 
and others. There is also near the front and on the 
same side of the store, a neat booth and desk for the 
lady clerks, together with a lady’s rest room, drinking 
fountain and retiring room. 

On the left of the store conveniently arranged in 
shelves and drawers is shelf hardware while at the 
rear is a repair room, a room for the cutting of rods 
and piping and general work, back of which is the 
general repair shop. 

In the center of the store at the front are the dis- 
play cases and counters for the cutlery, polishes and 
silver and nickel and other household wares, and just 
back of these, the display tables for glassware, crock- 
ery, etc. In the rear of the store and on the same 
floor is the display section for stoves of various makes 
and uses as well as the large items of the stock which 
cannot be displayed in the booths. 

Completely surrounding the store proper is a com- 
modious balcony for the keeping of surplus stock, ar- 
ranged with shelving and lockers to best care for the 
reserve stock. 

At the rear, the balcony provides for the general 
offices of the store, the cashier’s booth, the switch- 
board and the private offices of the firm. 

One of the features of the store are the two splen- 
did display windows both of them eight feet deep and 
provided with an excellent inverted lighting system. 

For the opening, a special window display of milli- 
nery made up from the articles in the hardware mer- 
chant’s stock created a great deal of amusement and 
attention from the passersby. 

At the opening there was a good attendance during 
the day and evening, souvenirs being given the ladies 
in the shape of patented two cup flour sifters and 
tops for the little ones, together with samples of furni- 
ture polish and other products. The store was hand- 
somely decorated with wild crab apple blossoms and 
cut flowers in profusion. 

There was also a large attendance, at the opening, 
of salesmen in the trade who did all in their power 
to demonstrate their goods and make the visitors feel 
at home. 

The firm of D. C. Purdy and Sons was established 
in 1873, in Chicago, with a store at the corner of 35th 
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street and Cottage Grove Avenue. It was in 1881 
that the firm decided to move to Highland Park where 
they have since enjoyed a splendid trade, having been 
in but two locations in their long career in that sub- 
urb of Chicago. 

In recent years’ the business has been conducted by 
the sons of D. C. Purdy. who in 1892 retired from 
active business life but he still retains his interest in 
the business and was very active at the opening of the 
new store. 

The sons who now operate the business are E. H. 
and A. C. Purdy both of whom have made a splendid 
success and deserve great credit for the splendid store 
and business they have built up. 

The new store is a credit not only to the firm but 
also to the business interests of Highland Park and 
its residents are to be congratulated on such a splendid 
business achievement. 


CINCINNATI RETAIL HARDWARE GUILD 
DISCUSSES COSTS OF HARDWARE. 








The “High Cost of Hardware,” was the theme of a 
general discussion held by the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Hardware Guild, at a meeting which was held 
recently at the Business Men’s Club in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The general opinion of the merchants present, 
was, that while the customer eventually paid the in- 
creased cost of the goods, the retailer, because of the 
high prices he was obliged to pay, had to sacrifice a 
portion of his profit, making less on some lines than 
he did a few years ago. 

The meeting was presided over by Charles Cobman. 





LONG RUN SHOOTING TROPHY OFFER TO 
BE CONTINUED IN 1917. 





With a few minor changes, the Dupont Long Run 
Trophy proposition which proved so popular among 
trapshooters during the past two years, will be con- 
tinued in 1917. This year an attractive watch fob will 
be awarded to amateur and professional trapshooters 
for their first straight run of 50 targets or over, and 
for each additional run of 50 or over, they will re- 
ceive a bar for attachment to the fob. . As soon as an 
amateur has made 15 ora professional 25 such runs, 
he or she is entitled to a standard open face, 17- 
jewel watch with a 25-year guaranteed case. For the 
sixteenth run, the shooter will receive a pair of attrac- 
tive cuff links instead of a fob, and for the next run 
he will be sent a handsome scarf pin. Bars will be 
sent in addition, for attachment to the fob. Shooters 
who won fobs during 1915 or 1916 will not be awarded 
any more, but in lieu of the first fob won this year, 
they: will receive cuff links, and a scarf pin for the 
second, the ruling applying to amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike. In order to count, all the runs must be 
made in registered tournaments by shooters using 
Dupont, Ballistite, Schultze or Empire Powders. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing EF. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Department 12, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


a 
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All truth is an achievement. If you would have 
truth at its full value, go win it—Munger. 
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FRED BIFFAR ANSWERS QUESTIONS OF 
J. M. KOHLMEIER ON REVOLVER 
LEGISLATION. 





The following reply has been received to the letter 
from J. M. Kohlmeier, New York City, -which was 
published on pages 24 and 25 of our May fifth issue, 
and in our opinion proves that the contention of Mr. 
Kohlmeier is wrong and that the present revolver laws 
in New York and Chicago are not fair to the law- 
abiding citizens and that these laws do not prevent 
criminals from using revolvers: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I have just noticed Mr. J. M. Kohlmeier’s article in 
your issue of May sth. I will try to boil down what 
he wishes to know. 

I have had considerable experience in working with 
legislators, and I am sure that he will agree with me 
that our punishments for lawless characters are not 
correct. 

The crooks of some large cities are so well organized 
that when arrested they sometimes “beat” the police- 
man back to his beat. They have their attorneys who 
attend to their bail, etc., and when they are brought 
to trial they have their relatives, friends, “wives” with 
crying babies in their arms and other methods of work- 
ing on the sympathies of the juries. 

In my experience with legislators, I have stead- 
fastly recommended that any person caught in doing 
or committing a lawless act, such as holding up a man 
or burglarizing a house, and having a revolver on 
his person, should be put in a red uniform and com- 
pelled to work on the streets and roads of a com- 
munity, so the public will become acquainted with 
him, but I have not yet seen this plan adopted, al- 
though I have recommended it to a number of legis- 
lators who were handling revolver legislation. 

I have also recommended to legislators that tax 
payers, law-abiding citizens and respectable citizens 
should be furnished with a permit to carry firearms 
when they have property or life to protect, and, as 
stated in my last article, the respectable citizen should 
at least have an equal chance with a holdup man, with- 
out the danger of being arrested and fined up to 
$200.00 for carrying any weapon of defense, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience of being arrested. 

Criminals do not care whether they are arrested or 
not. They are furnished with food and a place to 
sleep, but I have yet to see a respectable citizen, busi- 
ness man or tax payer, who likes this sort of treat- 
ment. 

Since the Sullivan law and the Nance law have been 
on the books you have had the Becker murders in New 
York and we had had a “Rialto” shooting in Chicago, 
and it is a great miracle that a lot of people were not 
killed in the latter. 

Chicago dealers let the Nance Law stand for two 
years, sacrificed their profits and business, to see if not 
selling fire arms would stop crime, but crime went 
merrily on. . 

Yours truly, 
Frep BIFFAR. 

Chicago, May 9, 1917. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR LAWN MOWER. 





Walter E. Graham, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,226,206, for a lawn mower described in the fol- 
lowing: 


A power lawn 
mower, a_ pivoted 
lever connected with 
the frame thereof to 
turn to the right 
and left, arms con- 
nected with said lev- 
er means whereby 
said acms are adapt- 
ed to be oscillated 
vertically, a beam 
connected with said 
arms, --nd_ trailer 
lawn mowers car- 
ried by said beam 
to the right and left 
rearward of said 
power lawn mower, the trailer lawn mowers having their 
frames pivotally connected independent of each other with 
said beam. 














Ma 
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NEW SASH CHAIN REFLECTS AIM FOR BETTER 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 





The newest arrival to the line of Parker Products 
is the Parker Sash Chain, which reflects the tendency 
of the present generation to use better and more per- 
manent material in building construction. Years ago 
sash chain was specified instead of sash cord in only 
the costly structures, but today the chain is in general 
use in almost all types of buildings, and its field of 
utility is gradually widening. About a year ago the 
Parker Supply Company commenced experiments in 
the manufacture of this product, and after rigid tests, 
they have just brought out the Parker Sash Chain, 
made from special, cold-rolled steel. In this chain, 
the full tensile strength of the steel is said to be given 
to the links by punching them along the grain of the 
metal ; and this maximum strength, combined with the 
shape of the link, insures extreme durability and de- 
pendability. The chain is wound on steel spools made 
by the Company, which are strong, compact holders, 
and each spool contains 500 feet. Full particulars, 
size and price list, can be obtained by addressing the 
Parker Supply Company, 785-787 East 135th Street, 
New York City. 





TRADEMARK FOR CUTLERY AND TOOLS. 


Abraham M. Malouf, Salt Lake City, Utah, has se- 
cured copyright on the trademark shown in the accom- 





102,088 


panying illustration under number 102,083. The 
claim was filed March 12, 1917, and the trademark 
has been used since January 3, 1916. The particular 
description of goods is: razors, pocket knives, butcher 
knives, table knives of base metals, pitchforks, axes, 
hatchets, hoes, rakes, picks, hammers, chisels, planes 


and crowbars. 
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Spring brings showers—also Clean-up Campaigns. 
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DOOR CHECK PATENTED. 


Clarence T. Rogers, New York City, assignor to 
Emil Bommer, Brooklyn, New York, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,226,258, 


for a door check described in the following: 

In a doorhinge includ- 
ing a plurality of leaves, 
the combination of a liquid 
containgr carried by one of 
said leaves, means partially 
located within said contain- 
-" er and partially carried by 
the other leaf for causing 
the flow of said liquid from 
-“ the lower part of said con- 
tainer to the upper part of 
said container upon a move- 
ment of one leaf relatively 
of the other upon a door- 
opening operation, and 
means for restricting the 
flow of said liquid, said 
means including a ball, a 
chamber for the ball within 
which the ball is adapted to 
travel vertically, a passage 
i” leading upwardly from said 
chamber, said passage having a lower mouth adapted to be 
restricted more and more as the ball approaches said mouth, 
and adjustable spacing means adapted to predeterminedly 
space said ball from said mouth at all times. 
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THE WAR AND BUSINESS. 
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The strength and vigor of our nation, now at war, 
exist in its activities. We are powerful as we are 
prosperous. Any needless interruption of useful 
business weakens us more than selfish wastefulness. 
So let us all help sustain the nation’s force by going 
about our usual day’s work of making and selling and 
buying, quietly, calmly and with confidence. 

This is a plea for all sound, useful business, which 
is the life and vitality of the nation, now in arms. It 
is a challenge to thought upon points of patriotism.— 
From advertisement of Hanan & Son, shoe man- 


ufacturers. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR CHERRY STONER. 


Charles W. Asbury, Oak Lane, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor to The Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Pennsylvania, which is in Philadelphia, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,226,438, 


‘for a cherry stoner, described in the following: 

The combination in a 
cherry stoner, of a frame; a 
hopper mounted on the frame 
and slotted; a disk extending 
through the slot in the hopper ; 
, means for turning the disk; 
+“ two throat pieces, one pivoted 
on each side of the hopper, the 
throat pieces having curved 
throat sections on~each side of 
the disk and each having an 
extension with a_ threaded 
opening; a spout forming a 
continuation of the throat and 
through which the stones are 
discharged; a hooked projec- 
tion; a right hand thread on 
one end of the screw and a left 
hand thread on the other end 
of the screw, said screw hav- 
ing a head by which it is 





1,226,438 





turned, the threaded portions of the screw being adapted to 
the threaded openings in the extensions of the throat pieces 
so that said throat pieces are simultaneously adjusted toward 
and from each other. i 
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YOUR COMPETITOR WILL BE YOUR FRIEND 
IF YOU LET HIM. 


Competitors in business learn, through friendly re- 
lationship, that they are all human, that no man is 
entirely bad, and that every man has much more good 
in him than he has bad, and that the friendly hand- 
claps and harmonious discussion of conditions will 
bring out the best that is in every one of them. The 
result is that instead of being business enemies they 
become friends. Instead of wishing to profit selfishly 
in garnering the profits of business, they wish the 
others also to profit. This is the underlying principle 
of all combined effort which makes progress possible. 
It is association of men in communities, in societies, 
in lodges, and in business which makes for the uplift 
of whatever movement in which they are engaged.— 
Leon M. Hattenbach. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June 1st, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. George A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Georgia Retail Hardware Association, Macon, June 5, 6 
and 7. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, At- 


. lanta, Georgia. 


National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, 
June 14. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 

National Association of Manufacturers of Approved Hol- 
low Metal Windows, Frames and Sash, Cleveland, Ohio, 


June 14. Fred de Coningh, Chicago, President. 
Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, Wrightsville, 
Beach, North Carolina, June 19, 20 and 21. T. W. Dixon, 


Secretary, Charlotte. North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 21, 22 and 23. At Lake Harbor, Michigan. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Iinois. 
The hardware and furniture business of Lupton and De- 


Lay at Bulpit, was purchased by J. E. Crowder. 
lowa. 


B. Taylor has bought the Frerichs Hardware Store at 


Dike. 
Michigan. 

John Hage and Nick Oosterink, Grandville, have engaged 

in business as the Grandville Hardware Company. 
Minnesota. 

C. Harris will open a hardware store in Ceylon. 

O. E. Wolff, Augusta, will be succeeded in the hardware 
business by Hedtke Brothers. 

H. C. Miller has sold his interest in the Miller Wise 
Hardware Company at Lake City to W. C. Wise. 

P. J. Bottem has purchased the interest of his partner, 
Sigurd Brude, in the hardware business of Bottem and Brude 
at Rosseau. 

Irvin Hoffman, Stewart, has become sole owner of the 


Stewart Hardware Store. 
Montana. 


M. Gray of Dillon has purchased the O’Brien and Taylor 


Hardware Store at Three Forks. 
Missouri. 


The hardware store of O. S. Cardwell at St. Clair was 


badly damaged by fire. 
North Dakota. 


Staak and Miles, Braddock, have sold their hardware 


store to Ellis Smolowitz and Sol Jampolsky. 
Wisconsin. 


Henry Chandler, Montfort, has bought a half interest in 


the Montfort hardware store. 
Padden and Hughes, and the Williams Hardware Com- 
pany,, New Richmond, have purchased the store of the New 


Richmond Hardware and Plumbing Company. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT | 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











“INSERTS”? ARE AN EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
ADVERTISING. 


Success in any line of business implies the most 
advantageous use of al! means at our command for 
increasing sales. To this end advertising is an abso- 
lute essential—hence the various phases of this en- 
deavor should be so employed and so utilized that 
they will render the highest possible service. Win- 
dow displays, inside displays, newspaper advertise- 
ments, store papers, circulars, bulletins, inserts—all 
contribute to make sales jog along at a lively rate, and 
consequently all deserve proper attention. 

One of the phases that has been rather neglected 
in comparison with the others, and the advantages of 
which have perhaps not been fully appreciated, is the 
insert, sometimes called “stuffer.” “Stuffer,” by the 
way, seems to be at best an inappropriate and mislead- 
ing term, since the matter so designated is not in- 
tended to stuff up or fill up space in the envelope or 
parcel, but is enclosed as live advertising news. At 
any rate, the insert should be given due attention. 

3riefly, it is an inexpensive and at the same time 
effective means of advertising. The cost of distribu- 
tion is nil. Uncle Sam or whoever carries your let- 
ters or parcels to the customer will make no extra 
charge for the circular which is inserted. Then when 
the customer opens the letter or the package, the in- 
sert is brought directly to his attention and is certain 
to interest him, provided of course, that it is attractive 
and deals with timely articles. 

So whenever you decide to feature certain items or 
conduct a sale on various lines, it will be a wise move 
to prepare interesting slips or circulars for insertion 
in all correspondence and packages, thus cooperating 
with the window display, and newspaper advertise- 
ments. Inserts can be effectually employed at all 
times of the year to boost sales, and at all times 
should they be employed.—Jonas Babick. 

* Ok Ok 

An interesting phase of the modern hardware store 
is dwelt upon in the three inch, double column adver- 
tisement shown herewith, which D. J. Tamminga & 
Son, Roseland, a suburb of Chicago, inserted in the 
Calumet Index. It is a phase which is quite apparent, 
yet which few of us have thought about. Just as a 
woman shopper likes to compare the various items and 
weigh the value against the price ere she purchases, 
so the amateur or professional mechanic desires to see 
several makes of tools before buying. And, as the 
advertisement further intimates, the dealer must have 
a fully equipped line—otherwise the prospect is likely 
to be discouraged. These statements are appropriately 
and forcibly followed by the declaration that the ad- 
vertisers have a modern store fully equipped, even in 
these times when it is difficult to secure merchandise. 


But why not follow this up with something 


definite about the particular brands carried in stock 





THE MODERN 
HARDWARE STORE 


is far different than in the days of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. In olden days when he wanted a saw or a hammer 
he was satisfied if the dealer had but one or two. 

But now you go to the store that you know has a fully , 
equipped line. You only want to buy one but you like to 
see a dozen. 

Our store is a modern hardware store fully equipped 
even in these troublesome times when it is hard to get goods. 


D. J. TAMMINGA & SON 
HARDWARE, PAINTS and SEEDS 
10816 Michigan Avenue - - Roseland 











and specific descriptions of some of the items, to- 
gether with quotations of their prices? 


Very seldom we find a newspaper advertisement in 
which the illustrated portion is the dominant factor 
and makes it resemble ‘‘a story without words.” Such 
is the specimen 
shown _ herewith, 
which appeared in 
Store 
store 





They CLARK They 
Save ygEWE Save 


Time. Oil. 


OIL STOVES! 


“Hackley’s 
News,” the 
paper of I. Hack- 

Park, 
and al- 
are 





ley, Earl 
Indiana, 
though 

quite a few words 
advertise- 


there 


in the 
ment, it is obvious 
that the illustra- 
tion is of prime 
importance and in- 
terest to the read- 
with 





Clean, Cool, Quick 


They make cooking a pleasure. 


E. HACKLEY 


er, because 


the aid of a few 


explanatory notes, 











it points out forci- 
bly the chief fea- 
tures of the Clark Jewel Oil Stoves. 
the advertisement with those of other retail hardware 





A comparison of 


stores shows that in a great majority of cases the cuts 
used do not anywhere near approach this electro as 


‘far as actual usefulness is concerned—in fact, one can 


only conclude that in numerous instances a cut is 
used simply because it is a cut, and not because it 
emphasizes the merits or the desirability of the article 
in question. Advertisement writers will find that the 
use of attractive, interesting cuts imparts an entirely 
new tone to the layout and adds materially to its 


effectiveness. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF HEATING 
AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 

The quarterly issue of The Journal of The Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, has 
been received by AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The number is one of unusual interest for aside 
from its many news features, there are also full reports 
of the annual convention, together with the discus- 
sion on the papers, which were presented at this meet- 
ing. These discussions contain a great many points of 
interest to the trade and will no doubt be eagerly read 
by all. 

A copy of this issue can be secured for $1.00 by 
addressing the headquarters of the society, at 29 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


oe 
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CHARLES E. GLESSNER TO DIRECT SALES 
OF EXCELSIOR WARM AIR HEATERS. 








Charles E. Glessner, who until recently has been on 
the road for the Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago, has returned to their office to take charge of 
the Company’s sales of the Excelsior Steel Warm Air 


Heaters. 
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CONVENTION OF STEAM AND HOT WATER 
FITTERS TEMPORARILY POSTPONED. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, it 
was decided, on account of the uncertain conditions 
brought about by the war, to temporarily postpone the 
convention that was scheduled to be held in Chicago, 
June 11 to 14. , 
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TALK WARM AIR HEATERS NOW. 


Now is the time to talk warm air heaters. You, Mr. 
Installer, have no idea how many people there are who 
have not forgotten the disagreeable experiences of the 
past winter. While it is fresh in their minds, they are 
splendid prospects for new warm air heaters if rightly 
approached with the right goods. 

According to the Robinson Furnace Company of 
205-7 West Lake Street, Chicago, they have in their 
Steel Dome Warm Air Heater one of the best on the 
market and a live proposition for the dealer to keep in 
mind, when looking for new business. 
tibialis 


SOLVING LIFE’S PROBLEMS. 











Life is filled with a mighty big lot of problems. 
They can be best solved to a large extent by little inner 
reflections, by overcoming prejudices, by permitting 


others to enjoy their own kind of pleasures, their own 
ideas, and to work out their salvation. 

In a nutshell, it is simply the art of minding your 
own business. Let others do as they wish, but as for 
yourself, try to do that which is for the betterment of 
your health and the prolonging of your nerve forces. 





NEW PLANT OF LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY 
COMPLETED. 


The Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, makers of the Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air 
Heater, have completed their new plant for the manu- 
facture of this apparatus, which is furnished in fifty- 
nine styles and 
sizes. The new 
plant is de- 
scribed as one 
of the most 
modern and up- 
to-date warm 
air heater fac- 
tories in the 
country and is 
equipped = with 
every _ facility 
for giving 
prompt,  satis- 
factory service. 
Although not a 
power _ boiler, 
the Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air Heater, one style 
of which is pictured herewith, is built on that order, be- 
ing of all-steel construction, riveted to make it gas and 
dust tight. Sizes are made to suit the different require- 
ments ranging from that of the small cottage to the 
public building with a fan warm air heating system, 
and three styles of firepots are furnished for the vari- 
ous kinds and grades of fuel. Full particulars and de- 
tails of agency proposition can be secured by address- 
ing the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown. 
lowa. 





Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air Heater. 
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‘“*BUSINESS AS USUAL.”’ 


The dollar turning over makes prosperity. 

The nation’s industries and the business subsidies 
of industry are vital arteries of the nation’s prosperity. 

To keep the pulse of the nation’s business norma! 
everything must go on normally. 

Already the country is proving that it can stand th« 
shock, easily—and is going to. 

Pursue your affairs as usual—buy what you need 
—save as you always have—don’t waste, and you wil’ 
be a “regular” in the Nation’s Army of Service.- 
Newspaper advertisement. 
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INSTALLATION, CARE AND OPERATION OF 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


On pages 36 and 37 of our May 19th issue, we 
published the first part of an instructive article by 
Professor K. G. Smith, of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, pertaining to the in- 
stallation, care and operation of warm air heaters. 
Herewith follows the concluding portion which is well 


worthy of very careful study: 
Operation of the Furnace. 

Proper operation of a furnace means efficient combustion 
or burning of the fuel. Three things are necessary for combus- 
tion; fuel, air and heat. Lack of any one of these three will 
retard combustion or cause it to cease entirely. The fuel sup- 
ply is often the only one of these three given careful atten- 
tion. The air supply and the heat of the fuel bed are just as 
important. For regulating the air supply nearly all furnaces 
have the dampers and checks shown. The clean-out door (1), 
the ash pit damper (2), air blast door (3), and feed door dam- 
per (6) have already been mentioned in discussing the choos- 
ing of a furnace. The check damper (4) is not always placed 
as shown, but must be located between the furnace and chim- 
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Typical Arrangement of Doors and Dampers. 


ney. Its function is to admit cold air to the smoke pipe and 
thus retard combustion. When open, this damper checks the 
fire. It should always be closed when fresh coal is being fired. 
The smoke pipe damper (5) may be omitted. It aids in check- 
ing the draft and may be necessary if the draft is unusually 
strong. It is especially useful in windy weather and in check- 
ing the fire at night. If installed, it is better to place it be- 
tween the furnace and check damper, rather than between the 
check damper and chimney. The direct draft damper or radi- 
ator damper, as it is sometimes called, is not shown in the 
cut. This damper, as mentioned before, is to be opened when 
firing the furnace in order to let smoke and gas pass out as 
directly and quickly as possible. It should be examined from 
time to time in order to be sure that it works properly and 
closes tight. If it gets loose, is broken, or clogged with soot 
when partly open, it allows the hot gases to pass up the stack 
without heating the radiating surface; and the furnace, even 
with heavy firing, will not properly heat the house. 
Firing. 

To keep the fire burning steadily the furnace should be fired 
regularly. When possible, the entire fuel bed should not be 
covered with fresh coal, but a small area of red coal should be 
left through which air can pass in order to burn the gases as 
they are driven off by the heat. If the furnace is provided 
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with an air blast door for admitting extra air over the fire to 
burn the gas, it should be kept open for a time after firing a 
fresh charge. If it is left open after the gas has all passed off 
and the coal has been reduced to coke, it causes loss of heat 
by admitting cold air which cools the furnace and does no 
good. The damper in the firing door is used for the same 
purpose. In burning soft coal with a large amount of gas, this. 
should be left open for a time after firing a charge. In some 
furnaces, where burning coal with a large amount of gas in it, 
this door must be left open practically all of the time or the 
gas will puff out with an explosion. It should not be left open 
any longer than is necessary since it cools the furnace as 
stated above. The fire should be checked by opening the 
check damper in the smoke pipe or by closing the ash pit 
damper or both and not by opening the furnace door or dam- 
per in the door. The check damper and the ash pit damper 
ought not to be wide open at the same time. 

The furnace should be shaken regularly night and morning 
in cold weather. In mild weather shaking once a day may be 
sufficient. In this case, shake in the morning. Too much or 
too vigorous shaking causes unburned coal to drop through 
into the ash pit. Sometimes, if the grates are too coarse, un- 
burned coal will come through even without shaking. The 
only way to get this coal out is to sift the ashes. The top of 
the fire should be kept level with the bottom of the firing door, 
or nearly so at all times. In cold weather the depth of ashes 
beneath the fire should be less than in warm weather. In 
other words, the thickness of fire should be varied with the 
weather not by raising and lowering the top of the fire, but by 
raising and lowering the bottom. 

The ashes should be removed daily and not allowed to ac- 
cumulate under the grates as they will choke the draft and 
may cause the grates to overheat and burn out. 

In fixing the fire for the night, the fresh charge should be 
placed on the fuel bed and allowed to burn up with drafts 
open for a short time (not too long) then the check damper 
should be opened and the ash pit damper closed for the night. 
In this way, the gas is burned off and its heat utilized. It 
would be lost if the furnace was closed at once after firing. In 
order to handle a fire in this way, the furnace must be tight. 
A furnace with loose fitting doors and dampers will admit so 
much air that the fire cannot be effectually checked, after once 
being started. Sometimes it is possible and desirable in mild 
weather to bank or cover the fire with ashes to keep it over 
night. With some coals, this causes excessive clinkering. If 
any considerable amount of coal or coke drops through the 
grates, this may be consumed by using the ashes for banking. 
It must be remembered, however, that any excessive amount 
of ashes in the firepot, especially around the edges of the fire, 
lessens the efficiency of combustion, causing loss rather than 
gain in economy. Ashes will not burn and any attempt to 
hurn them with or without patent compounds will be un- 
successful. These directions for firing apply to soft coal, not 
to hard coal and coke. Hard coal can be spread over the 
entire fuel bed, as there is a very small amount of gas to come 
off. It is a good plan, however, especially when burning small 
sizes of hard coal to leave a small area of the fuel bed uncov- 
ered when firing a fresh charge. A hard coal or coke fire 
should never be poked from the top. In burning coke the fire 
should be deep, the firepot kept full, and the furnace closed 
as much as possible. 

Air Moistening. 

At the present time, a great deal of attention is being paid 
to the moistening of air or “humidity” as it is called. Dry 
air is not unhealthy because of impurity, but because it pre- 
vents the proper action of the membranes lining the nose and 
throat. If these membranes are in a dry unhealthy condition, 
they are unable to throw off the disease germs which lodge 
upon them and the result is colds, sore throat and a hacking 
cough. Dry air also makes the skin dry and harsh and causes 
the person breathing it to be nervous and feverish. It is a 
fact, too, that a room properly humidified will be comfortable 
at a lower temperature than one in which the air is too dry. 
The air in most of our dwelling houses in the winter time is 
much too dry for health and comfort. A good test is the frost- 
ing of the windows. If frost does not gather freely in cold 
weather on windows exposed to the outside air, it is certain 
that the air in the house is too dry. If double windows are 
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Deep Bed of Ashes for Mild Weather. 


Shallow Bed of Ashes for Cold Weather. 
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used, they must be opened or have the ventilator opened for a 
time in order to apply this test. For an accurate determination 
of moisture in the air a hygrometer is used. This instrument 
measures what is called the “relative humidity” of the air ex- 
pressed in percent as 30, 40, 50 percent, etc. This means sim- 
ply the amount of moisture in the air compared to what it 
could hold. That is, a relative humidity of 50 percent means 
that the air contains 50 percent or one-half as much moisture 
as it could hold at that temperature. For healthful conditions 
a relative humidity of 40 percent is recommended. The hu- 
midity of most dwelling houses in the winter time is from 20 
to 30 percent, and even less. 

Warm air will hold much more moisture than cold air, 
hence moisture must be added to outdoor air when heated to 
room temperature, in order to keep the relative humidity at 
the same point. To furnish this additional moisture, furnaces 
are provided with water pans. Water in the pan has no ap- 
preciable effect unless it evaporates rapidly. Four or five gal- 
lons a day or more is not too much to evaporate in the average 
house. To evaporate this amount, the pan must be set well up 
into the warm air space and have a large surface of water ex- 
posed. The small pan set low down in the furnace jacket, 
evaporating a gallon or so every two or three days has prac- 
tically no effect. If a good water pan is not provided, or if 
it is set too low, an effective one can be installed on the top of 
the combustion chamber inside the jacket as shown in the fig- 
ure. To do this, cut a hole in the front of the jacket with a 
pair of tin snips and insert a pan built as shown. Make a water 
and overflow connection, close the hole with sheet tin and 
cover with asbestos. No solder should be used on the pan or 
the connections and the pan should be heavy enough to resist 
rusting and corrosion. The bottom of the pan should not be 
less than 114 inches from the top of the furnace or it will 
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Homemade Water Pan for Humidifying. 
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impede air circulation and cause the furnace to burn through at 
that point. Keep this pan full or nearly full of water all the 
time. Many furnaces have special appliances for moistening the 
air in which the water supply is automatically controlled. 
These, of course, are more satisfactory than the homemade 
water pan described above. 

Care of the Furnace. 

The length of time a furnace will last depends upon the 
care taken of it, not only in the heating season but at other 
times. In fact, a furnace, if left dirty and rusting, deteriorates 
more rapidly when idle than when being used. To get the best 
results, a furnace should have the radiating surfaces brushed 
off twice or more during the winter in order to keep them 
free from soot, especially when burning soft coal. This is an 
easy matter in some furnaces and more difficult in others. 
Dirty, sooty, radiating surfaces cut down the heating capacity. 
Oftentimes when the fire is low an old broom can be pushed 
through the firing door and the surfaces of the combustion 
chamber brushed off inside. If the soot sticks, a hoe can 
be used. 

In any case, when the furnace is laid up for the summer, 
the whole radiating surface should be cleaned and brushed. 
Ashes should be swept out and the grates cleaned off. All 
smoke passages should be thoroughly cleaned. The smoke pipe 
should be taken off and brushed out and laid away in a dry 
place. It may be replaced, but in this case dampness may 
gather in it from rain coming down the chimney. To keep the 
interior of the furnace dry, put a small box of unslacked lime 
on the grates and leave the doors open so that air can circulate 
freely through the gas passages. Papers should not be burned 
in a furnace during the summer because moisture formed by 
combustion condenses on the cool metal surface and causes 
rusting and corrosion. 

The Hot Water Tank. 

Most furnaces are connected with a range boiler in the 

basement. The water is heated by a hot water back in the 


furnace. At times the water in the tank rumbles and pounds 
in a very annoying manner, This may be caused by too small 
piping or by piping clogged with dirt or lime. Sometimes if 
the heating surface of the hot water back is large the water 
will be heated to the boiling point in which case some rum- 


bling is inevitable. 


The only remedy under these circum- 
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stances is to keep the water from becoming overheated. This 
may be done and the excess heat utilized at the same time by 
connecting the hot water back to a radiator as well as the tank 
in the manner shown. A standard radiator may be used instead 
of the wall coil, but will occupy more of the available space 
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Connection of Hot Water Back to Radiator and Tank. 


in the room. The coil should be on the exposed wall and pref- 
erably under a window. An air valve should be placed at the 
highest point of the coil. If this is not done air may collect and 
impede or entirely stop the circulation. As the coil is sub- 
jected to city water pressure of 40 to 60 pounds per square 
inch, it must be made strong enough to withstand this and 
have all joints tight. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS REVERSES 
DECISION ON PATENT SUIT. 








The Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, in 
a full page announcement appearing in this week’s 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, call attention to the fact 
that on April 1oth, 1917, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals by a unanimous vote reversed the 
decision on a patent suit which they had instituted and 
lost in a trial court in the fall of 1915. This reversal 
holds the I. Meyer & Brother Company guilty of in- 
fringing on several claims of a patent owned by the 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, and according to 
them, firmly establishes the correctness of their posi- 
tion and the validity of their patent on adjustable 
joints. 

“The only way to have a friend is to be one.” 
Moral: If you want your customer to be a friend of 
yours when it comes to recommendations, you must be 
a friend of your customers when they request small 
favors of you. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





PATTERNS FOR TRANSITION PIECES. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Sometime ago I received an inquiry for making 
transition pieces from square to round. At the same 
time another party wanted a square to round in the 
position as shown by plan 2. 

I think the greatest fallacy that has passed around 
our tradesmen is that if a man can lay out one fitting 
by triangulation, he can lay out everything. To me 
that sounds just like the story when people get mar- 
ried ; it costs just as much for one as it does for two. 

The fact is the same with triangulation and other 




















to draw it. Sheet Metal work requires generalship 
and engineering, just like an army equipped for war. 

With the upper base in the desired location, divided 
into say 12 equal spaces, and from the quarterly center 
line, draw lines to your corners, as from C to 1-2-3-4; 
also E-4-5-6-7; then [-7-8-9-10 and B-Io-11-12-1. 
This gives our plan view, the division of triangles. 
The next step is to obtain the true lengths, or the slant 
lengths that would appear on the outside of elevation. 

For this, draw two lines at right angles to one an- 
other and let O-P equal the height of your elevation. 
Then with your dividers, pick the lower half “M”’ of 


plan as lines C-1-2-3-4 and place them as P-1I-2-3-4 
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Development of Patterns For Transition Pieces From Square to Round. 


pattern drafting. The statement is true, if a person 
is educated in all the lore of college and astronomy 
calculations. Just so few of our tradesmen are gradu- 
ates out of the seventh grade, that I feel every indi- 
vidual who entertains the view that if he can lay one 
thing, he can lay out everything, merely jollies him- 
self along. 

In the plan of Figure 1, we have a rectangle base 
and a round top placed off center toward one corner. 
Now to a person who knows very little of drawing, it 
is quite natural that he cannot understand or see 
through this problem as he can a common, straight 
square to round. The reason is, he has committed 
the square to round to memory—he knows each line 
in the problem, and when he gets something where one 
line runs a little different, then he is at a loss. 

It should be understood that in all objects, no mat- 
ter what the shape is, the idea is to divide the surface 
into triangles. First, you must see this surface and 
each triangle in your mind’s eye before you can expect 


in diagram. Also pick the seam line D-4 from plan 
and set it P-D, like manner pick lines 
3-I-I12-I11-10, and set over on the left hand side as 
P-1’-12-11-10. Also pick the seam line A-1o and set 
it as P-A. This gives you the true lengths for the 
lower half “M”’, 

Repeat this for the upper half “M”’ 
line 7-7’ from the center O. Then the 
P-7-8-9-10, also P-4-5-6-7’ will be your true lengths 
To start your pattern draw any 


as In 


and place on the 
slant lines 


for the upper half. 
line as B-C, which must be equal to the base in plan 
B-C. Then with dividers pick the line O-1 and using 
C in pattern as center, as at 1. Next 
pick line O-1’ from diagram and using DB as center, 
Then set another pair of divid- 


strike an arc 


cross arcs in point 1. 
ers equal to one of the spaces in circle, as 1-2 for in- 
stance, and using point 1 in pattern as center, strike 
Next pick lines O-2 and O-12 
and B respectively as cen- 
Continue in this way 


arc as at 2 and 12. 
from diagram and using C 


strike arcs as at 2 and 12. 


ters, 
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until the points 4 and 10 are established. With your 
dividers pick half the width C-D from plan and ‘using 
C and D in pattern as center, strike arcs as at D and A. 
Now pick the seam lines O-D and using 4 in pattern 
as center, cross arcs in point D. Next, pick O-A from 
diagram and using point 10 as center, cross arcs in 
point A. This gives your pattern, and lines must be 
traced through all points where arcs cross as shown. 

The same step is repeated for the upper half “N”, 
only the true lengths P-7-7’ are used for establishing 
point 7. After this, the operation is the same by using 
the true lengths for the upper half, and continue as 
you did with above pattern until finished. 

For the second correspondent who desired the lay- 
out for plan shown in Number 2; the method of de- 
veloping is somewhat condensed and if you have fol- 
lowed our first problem, then only passing notes are 
necessary to explain this. 

Having your plan drawn to the desired size and po- 
sition of bases, divide one-half of circle into equal 
spaces; also draw the seam line 4-J. With dividers 
set to the corner I and to points 1-2-3-4 as radii, 
strike arcs to the base line as in points 1’-2’-3'-4’. 
Also pick the seam line 4-J and set it as I-J. Repeat 
this from the corner K and establish points 4’-5’-6’-7’. 

Now let I-X represent the height of your elevation, 
and you will note if lines were drawn from X to 
1’-4’-2'-3’-], you would have the true slant lengths. 
This is because the lines X-I-H form a right angle. 
The same holds good with the upper part where K-X’ 
represents the height. From here on, you can go 
ahead with the lay out for the pattern the same as 
in the former problem. Note that the line X-1’ is 
used to establish the point 1 in pattern by using I and 
H as centers and crossing arcs. As the seams are 
placed on the sides, it is necessary to lay out the front 
and the back separately. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HOLLOW METAL 
WINDOWS TO MEET IN CLEVELAND, 
JUNE 14. 


red de Coningh, who was elected President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers of Approved 
Hollow Metal Windows, Frames and Sash when it 
was permanently organized at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago in February, announces that the Association will 
convene on Thursday, June 14th, at the Hollenden Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, Ohio, at 10 A. M., during the week 
of the Annual Convention of the Nationa] Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors which will also be held 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, June 12th to 15th, 
and all manufacturers of hollow metal windows, 
frames and sash are strongly urged to attend and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. 





ALLIED SHEET METAL AND FURNACE 
CONTRACTORS OF DETROIT 
ELECT OFFICERS. 





The Allied Sheet Metal and Furnace Contractors of 
Detroit, Michigan, are making rapid progress in the 
completion of their organization. At the second meet- 
ing which was held recently an election of officers was 
held with the following result: 
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President, Louis Oehring, of the Detroit Cornice 
and Slate Company. , 

Vice President, O. Frel, 1065 Forest Avenue, East. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Otto Schmidt, of the 
Eagle Cornice and Slate Company. 

The members of the new organization are very en- 
thusiastic over the outlook and are already planning 
many improvements in their business relations both 
with the trade and each other. 

The next meeting of the new organization will be 
held on Wednesday evening, June 27th, at which time 
the newly elected officers will be installed and the or- 
ganization thoroughly completed. 





ALL URGED TO ATTEND THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 





A. W. Howe, secretary of the Convention Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, was among those present at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on 
May 22d. 

He urged every man, who possibly could, to attend 
the annual convention of the National Association on 
June 12th to 15th in Cleveland and announced the 
convention committee had arranged a program of busi- 
ness which no one interested in the trade could afford 
to overlook. The entertainment features he also as- 
sured all whom he met, would surpass, if possible, 
anything every attempted before, so that all who spent 
time and money to attend the gathering would be am- 
ply repaid for the efforts made. 

This he also said would be one of the most impor- 
tant of any convention ever held, the matters to be 
taken up to be of prime importance to every one in 
the trade and none should miss it. 

Ample arrangements have been made to take care 
of all visiting delegations, so none will have the least 
cause to complain. 





SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF ALMA 
AND BRECKENRIDGE, MICHIGAN, 
' WIN A BALL GAME. 





The Saginaw, Michigan, Sheet Metal Contractors 
bit the dust of defeat before the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the towns of Alma and Breckenridge in a 
base ball game played on Saturday afternoon, May 
19th, at Breckenridge, when the ninth inning showed 
the visiting team had secured but five runs to the local 
boys’ seventeen. 

It was a hotly contested game and the Saginaw boys 
promise to retaliate later in the season, when they 
have rounded into their real form. 

Following the game, a blackboard demonstration of 
Cost of Conducting a Sheet Metal Shop was given by 
A. B. Lewless of Saginaw and this in turn was fol- 
lowed by a splendid supper at the hotel provided at 
the expense of H. J. Zubler and Company of Breck- 
enridge. 
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Fourth Annual Convention of Illinois Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors 








The Fourth Annual Convention of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday, May 
22nd, the business sessions being held in the morning 
and afternoon and finishing with a banquet in the 
evening. 

Inclement weather interfered slightly with the at- 
tendance but in spite of this handicap there was a 
splendid representative gathering of the trade and the 
various discussions and addresses proved of instruc- 
tive interest to them all. 

The entertainment which was provided by a com- 
mittee headed by Harry C. Knisely, left nothing to be 
desired and every effort was made to make the stay 
of the members as comfortable as possible. 

The meeting was called to order by the President 
de Coningh at 11 A. M. 

The President: Gentlemen of the Convention: We 
are looking for the sinews of war. If there is any 
member here who has not yet paid his dues, which are 
only $3.00 per annum, will you please step forward 
and pay them. We need the money. If there is no one 
in arrears who is here we will proceed with the 
program. 

The first number on the program is the Address. of 
Welcome. I have the pleasure to introduce to you the 
gentleman who will address you now, Mr. Daniel 
Stern, of Chicago. 


Address of Welcome. 

Daniel Stern: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Iilinois: I am almost 
overcome with the responsibility that has been thrust upon 
me, and it is almost beyond my ability, but I want to give 
you all a hearty welcome. We are all so proud, as you all 
know of “Big Bill,” mayor of Chicago, who was supposed 
to deliver the formal address of welcome, but unfortunately 
he became entangled with one of the local associations here 
and when he heard the delegates talking about the Allies, 
which referred to the Allied Association, he immediately 
ducked. Thus it devolves upon me to welcome you to this 
little village. 

We have laid the dust, so you will not have any dust 
thrown into your eyes, and that is the reason that this rain 
has been provided for our entertainment. 

In bidding you welcome you are to understand that the 
word “welcome” means all that it implies. You are to be at 
home. The latch-string hangs upon the outer doors and we 
wish you to feel at home. The Entertainment Committee, of 
which Mr. Knisely is chairman, knew the condition of the 
country and the serious import of what is transpiring around 
us every day, so the committee have not arranged for any 
trivial entertainment. You are here for a serious purpose 
and we hope you will employ the time and give the matters 
that come up serious consideration. 

The original idea was to have a Convention which would 
spread over two days, but it was thought it would not be 
wise to keep any of you away from your business and your 
fireside for so long a time, and so we have arranged to have 
everything done in one day. Luncheon will be provided for 
you this noon and dinner will be provided for you this eve- 
ning. You have a great many weighty questions to consider, 
the most momentous one probably being overhead cost, and 
I am hoping that your deliberations will be harmonious, as 
they undoubtedly will be, and I am hoping that you will 
remember that it is not what you pay for your merchandise 
or what you have paid for your material, as to what the 
price of your estimates would be, but the serious question is, 
for what cost the materials can be replaced. We all know 
what advance there has been in the price of sheet metal. It 


is a fierce competition. You cannot figure against the ignorant 
contractor who does not figure on his overhead and who fig- 
ures his sheet.metal at a lower figure than what is. now pre- 
vailing. 

The time is short. We are late in assembling and-we 
hope that all the deliberations will be of value to you and 
that you will return to your homes very well satisfied with 
the day you put in at Chicago, and all I san cay is Welcome. 
(Applause. ) 


In the absence of Mr. Howard H. Priestley, the 
response was made by Mr. George Harms of Peoria, 


Illinois. 
Reply to Address of Welcome. 

George Harms: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Illinois 
State Association: This was rather a surprise, because I 
looked for Mr. Priestly to be here, who is an able man, to 
take care of just such a position as this. I want to say, 
though, that I am pleased to address you for just a few min- 
utes. I am pleased with the welcome that has been extended 
to us by our noble uncle Daniel here, who we all know that 
when he says, “You are welcome,” he means it. And we know 
the Chicago men in general are of that same class. We know 
that Chicago doors are always open to receive visitors and 
that everything is done to make it pleasant for those that 
meet here. 

We realize that this is a very important meeting. There 
never was a time when the meetings of this class of people 
engaged in one line of business or engaged in any line of 
business should get together. The conditions are so very 
peculiar. They are different from what we have ever had 
before and I hope that we will never have such conditions 
again after this matter is thoroughly thrashed out. And it 
behooves us to consider everything that pertains to our busi- 
ness, whether it be individually, in our particular shop or 
store, as well as that of the other fellow, because what is 
done to make our business right and good must be done as 
an Association. If we don’t all pull together and pull the 
same string and pull the same way, we will not accomplish 
any good and we will not do anything, no matter what your 
intentions are, they may be ever so good and they may be 
just exactly right, but you are not the only man in the busi- 
ness; you are not the only one running a shop, so I say the 
matter of association is absolutely necessary. 

I am pleased that throughout the state and throughout the 
Union the sheet metal men are recognizing this fact and get- 
ting together. There have been more local associations organ- 
ized this last year than there had been since I have been in 
touch with this movement. I know what I say is true. They 
are not all joining the State or National Association, but they 
are doing good work in their own community, and, of course, 
they are helping themselves as local associations which, of 
course, are the important part of any organization. You must 
first have the local association and then follows the State 
and National; this follows necessarily in order to make the 
local strong. 

Now, I hope we will become so strong in our State 
Association that we will be a factor in the business, which 
means a whole lot. It means that we get together, and as 
Mr. Stern says, one of the greatest things we will have to 
overcome is the overhead expense. Overhead is the one large 
word that is used by everyone now, and a large number of 
men in our business do not know what it means Overhead, 
you hear it nearly every place, wherever you go, but yet 
there are very few men that really understand what it is. 
They do not realize that overhead is the item of expense to 
do business, and it costs them just as much, it takes just 
the same cash to pay overhead expense as it does to pay for 
the material and labor, and if we do nothing else in this 
meeting but talk about the matter of overhead, and if we 
dwelt the entire time on it it would be a day well spent. I 
have no doubt that this will come up. 

We also have the furnace question up, which is always 
one of the leading questions. I see that my old father back 
there is going to have something to say. I understand that 
he is going to tell us a whole lot about the furnace business. 
I do not believe there is anvbody that knows as much about 
the furnace game as Mr. Smith. I know we will get our 
money’s worth when he talks to us. 

I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Stern, we 
appreciate very much your welcome, and I think I speak for 
all when I say we will try not to abuse it and make the hest 
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of it. We will go home and say the Chicago boys are all 
right and we hope to come again. (Applause.) 
The President introduced the Chairman of the En- 


tertainment Committee, Mr. Harry C. Knisely of Chi- 
cago, who explained that it would not be necessary 
for those in attendance at the Convention to leave the 
building during the entire day, as luncheon would be 
served in a room on the same floor on which the Con- 


vention was being held. 

The roll was called by the Sccretary. 

The President: In the program which has been pre- 
pared for this meeting you will find an item, “Report 
of Credentials Committee.” Mr. Reuter of Kankakee 
is not here, so the Chairman not being here, we will 


omit that report. 
The next is the appointment of committees on 


Auditing, Resolutions, Nominations, etc. I will cut 
that short by saying that the Auditing Committee is 
represented by Mr. George Harms of Peoria, who has 
undertaken the work and in conjunction with the 
Treasurer will submit his report, which: will come to 
you in an audited form by Mr. Harms. 


The next is the Annual Address of the President. 
Annual Address of President de Coningh. 

“IT have lain awake two nights thinking of what I was 
going to say and the more | thought about it the more I was 
at a loss to know what to say, so IJ finally decided that I would 
make my address very short. 

3efore we go any further, I want to read two telegrams 
that have come to us this morning from our Vice-President, 


Mr. Jobst. 

“Last year when we had our annual convention here, the 
Association had sixty-four members on its rolls that had paid 
their dues and, eleven who had not paid their dues, so our 
numerical strength was seventy-five, taking those who had not 
paid as real members. This year, I am glad to say to you, 
that we have seventy-four who have paid their dues and 
thirty-four who have not. While the ratio of paid up to un- 
paid members is greater than it was last year, I think it is 
more a reflection upon the efforts of your Treasurer than 
upon the efforts of your President. However, we hope that 
the one hundred eight members who are on our rolls now will 
all pay up. I cannot imagine a man who would want to be- 
long to this organization and not pay the $3.00 annual dues 
which we ask and which we so badly need, because we have 
to pay a per capita tax to the National Association which eats 


‘ very heavily into that three dollars. I am glad to say that we 


have more members this year than we had last year. 

“The necessity for the State Organization, I believe, has 
been driven home a little more forcibly and I trust that in the 
year to come a great many more sheet metal contractors in 
the state who do not belong to the Association at this time 
will find it to their advantage to join us, because there is no 
question in the mind of the well balanced man but what he 
must appreciate that belonging to this organization is worth 
all it costs and more, and that he cannot afford, for the sake 
of his own business and for the sake of the welfare of the 
trade to hold aloof. The time is certainly ripe for organiza- 
tion in trade lines. We feel, I believe, that any trade industry 
ought to get together, that it is advantageous to organize and 
come together. As this country grows and develops our in- 
dustry should grow and develop with it, and in order to have 
that development properly brought about, we must become 
acquainted with our competitors. 

“We must be able to know that there are sheet metal con- 
tractors in other towns and that it is to our advantage to 
know them, to shake hands with them, to look them in the 
face. If two men in a certain locality have it in for each 
other and have not been on speaking terms with each other, 
it is detrimental if they bid for work and the result is that 
neither of the two makes a cent on the job when they get 
through with that pleasant pastime of cutting the other fel- 
low’s throat. As a rule, there is not enough money left to pay 
postage stamps. Consequently, if we become acquainted with 
our competitor and we learn that he is a man who is striving 
to make a living, we should recognize the fact that ‘Live and 
let live’ is necessary in the contracting business, just as much 
so as in any other line. 

Study Costs of Material. 

“A man who sells his material knows pretty nearly what 
that material costs. He knows when he offers his merchandise 
that it constitutes a certain amount of cost and it also should 
constitute a certain amount of profit. In the contracting busi- 
ness it is more or less different. If you take seven or eight of 
the most capable men in a line of contracting and you ask 
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them to give you a figure on the work you will find that there 
is a great discrepancy between the bids for the reason that 
they interpret the different features of the contract in a differ- 
ent way and that they do not come to the same conclusion as 
to the costs. 

“Now, if you take eight or ten bids and you make them 
as low as you feel that you consistently can and these bids 
get into the hands of your principal, and after this party has 
the bids and looks them over, he starts then to work one man 
against the other and he starts to cut your figure and he tries 
to get the job by seeing if you cannot slice off something here 
and something there, and you finally succeed in securing the 
bid on account of being the lowest man, and about the only 
satisfaction you get in securing that contract is simply paying 
out your money for the labor and material, but you cannot be 
very successful in accumulating any profit. We even blame 
the general contractor or the architect for following the policy 
of see-sawing or whip-sawing. I believe that we would not 
be so loud in denouncing this method if we were in the other 
man’s shoes. There is no reason for us to believe that we 
sheet metal contractors are better than any other class of busi- 
ness, consequently in my judgment it is not the fault of the 
general contractor or the architect. It is our own fault. We 
do it ourselves. Not only that, but we encourage it. 

“Tf there is any particularly desirable piece of work that 
we bid on, isn’t it a fact that when we take our bid into the 
man we say to him, ‘Here is your proposal. Now, before you 
let that work I want to see you.’ You infer that you give him 
a figure to be used for bidding but that it is not the figure at 
which you are willing to take the work, if vou are to be the 
successful man. Necessarily, in making his bid he knows that 
while you are giving him that figure he can bring you down 
and he anticipates that. He does not use the figure that you 
have given to him, but he takes figures of someone else and 
uses that as a club to beat down your price. What can you 
expect of the poor man when he has been clubbed; when he 
has been in the sweat-box, if he has been brought down to the 
lower place? He follows the same tactics with us that we 
use on him. You should not find fault with the general con- 
tractor. You have invited him to do it. 

Animosity a Dangerous Element. 

“This feeling of animosity between competitors is a dan- 
gerous element for your own welfare and unless you have 
reason to believe that the man is what you think he really is 
you should trv to become better acquainted with him; try to 
get his viewpoint: talk with him: see how he feels about it, 
and I believe that after you have seen him, after vou have be- 
come better acquainted with him, after you get his ideas, that 
you come to the conclusion that you have done him an in- 
justice. And there is no place where you can become better 
acquainted with him than in meetings of associations, where 
vou have the opportunity to get him on the floor to discuss 
the greatest questions, the most important questions before 
vou, and where you learn that he is not so bad. You would 
soon learn that there is no ground for your prejudice against 
him and that it is to your welfare as well as to his that you 
should feel more warmly and more kindly to each other. 
There are certain quarters where your competitors are looked 
upon with more favor than you are. That is natural. We all 
create friends in coming in contact with the people, but we 
are more successful in one place to ingratiate ourselves in the 
hearts of people than in others. 

“Now, if you feel that you are coming to bid on work in 
a place where you know a competitor is more likely to get the 
contract than you are and you sharpen your pencil, you go 
down on your marrow bone, you say, ‘I will make it hot for 
that son-of-a-gun, I am going to show him that I am on the 
map. That is something that works to disadvantage to both 
sides, and where you do that you are likely to be confronted 
with that very same thing when it is your turn to get a con- 
tract. And don’t think that you are able to make a friend of 
vour competitor by forcing him to make a figure which you 
know in your own heart is not the price at which he can afford 
to do the work, because the first chance he will get he will re- 
ciprocate and he will soon learn that you are going into the 
matter for blood. 

“In these times it is especially necessary for us to be cau- 
tious in securing work which requires material that we have 
not contracted for. You can’t always protect yourself in hav- 
ing everything which may be necessary in the execution of the 
work. You frequently are called upon to pay more than what 
you anticipated and the margin of safety, the difference be- 
tween your anticipated cost and the actual cost is frequently 
very small, if there is any, and often it is greater and you 
must be very cautious. 

Stand Together at All Times. 

“While most of us are doing business under closed shop 
agreements, we know what our labor is going to cost; we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the amount of work 
which you get out of a man, even at a stated wage, is not so 
great that there may not be a loss on the job. There is a 
great demand for labor. Furthermore, if you have a closed 
shop territory it is necessary to stand ‘together as employers 
in order to confront the other side with their demands for 
labor conditions and working conditions, which usually are 
made stronger in the next agreement than they were in the 
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previous one. It is fair to presume that in years to come the 
influx of labor from Europe will be a great deal less and the 
return of men from this country to Europe will be more than 
usual, because there will be a great need for help. And now 
we are confronted with the fact that a great many men have 
to go to war, which will thin out the ranks of laborers, so that 
at this time we are confronted with a very, very serious situa- 
tion, one that we cannot lose sight of, whether you are work- 
ing in an open shop territory or closed shop territory. 


“We, as employers, should stand close together in order 
to keep our labor conditions as favorable as possible, and 
there is no one who takes a greater advantage of disharmony 
among employers than the labor element. You don’t find them 
.fighting among themselves. They are a unit every time. They 
show you a front from which there is none to fall back to, and 
they impress you with the fact that they take advantage of 
every opportunity to demand all that they can possibly get, 
and in what condition are you to obtain favorable and livable 
conditions if you are fighting amongst yourselves and if you 
don’t stand together and work in harmony. 

Many Changes In World. 

“The world is undergoing a tremendous change. After 
peace will have been once more concluded this nation will 
stand in a different position from what it hag done heretofore, 
We have grown to be a world power. The men who are run- 
ning this country are realizing that and will have to reckon 
with it. That position as a world power gives this nation an 
advantage and it will be necessary for the business man to 
look upon the situation from a very serious point of view. 
Everyone who runs a business must not run it only for the 
present, but he must run it for the future. He must map out 
a policy. What happened yesterday and what happened today 
will cause something to happen tomorrow. And what is it 
that is going to happen tomorrow? And those of us who can 
analyze and diagnose the situation and who are in the fore- 
front to take advantage of it will be the men who are suc- 
cessful, but the man who waits on what is going to happen 
until tomorrow comes will be left as the other man will be 
ahead in business. | 

“The world is composed of three elements, the successful 
man, the man who jogs along and the trailer. It is up to you 
to choose the group into which you are going to be classed. If 
you are a live wire, if you are onto your job, if you are willing 
to take advantage of all the opportunities that are given to 
you, you will be successful. If you do not take advantage of 
all these things the other fellow will carry off the prize. One 
of the ways to be successful, one of the ways to be right at the 
front is to be in an association of your trade. You learn 
something there. You hear something there that did not 
occur to you before. Some point is brought out that has 
escaped you, and you hardly ever come away from a meeting 
but some new light has been brought out that you can take 
advantage of.” 

“T predict for the Illinois Association a bright future. If 
the live wires will come to the front and will put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and will help us by coming to the meetings, 
the Association cannot help but be a success. It will help a 
great deal if efforts are made to organize the work where 
there are no organizations at present. It is surprising fre- 
quently tc see how little enthusiasm there exists among busi- 
ness men to do things for themselves through association 
work. They seem to think it is all right for the other fellow 
to do the work and they will go along in the daily routine and 
pay no attention to it. They rob themselves and they rob 
the other members. You cannot succeed unless there is en- 
thusiasm. You cannot succeed unless you all come to the 
front and do your best, and I sincerely hope that in the state 
there will be a great many new organizations and in localities 
where the contractors have not come together they will do so 
in a very short time. It does not take very many to have a 
successful organization, and where there is a successful organ- 
ization there is almost invariably at once an improvement in 
the conditions. 

“T hope that in those places where there are organizations 
that the leaders, the men who are at the front, will be able to 
fire enthusiasm into the minds of the other members and 
make them come to the meetings, and make them take an 
active part in the meetings, and when they do that they will 
help their own business. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you.” 


On motion of Mr. Harms, duly seconded and de- 
clared carried it was ordered that the address of the 
president be printed verbatim. 

The next item on the program was the annual report 


of Secretary Haines: 


“We have assembled here today for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems confronting the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor. With the growing cost of doing business, no doubt 
discourages many contractors from being one of us; this is 
not given as an excuse by your Secretary because he can not 
show one hundred per cent gain since the last convention, but 
all things considered I think we have done fairly well. 
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“Several meetings have been held by your State Offic ers 
and at all times full attendance have been registered, also 
many matters of importance to the trade and association 
have been discussed. This office has sent out many invita- 
tions and especially those who were in arrears and some 
have sent in back dues, but the majority have not at this 
writing. Your secretary at the last convention reported 
membership of sixty-four (64) paid up, that being net gain 
for that vear of one hundred per cent. There are also eleven 
down State members who are in arrears for dues, those I 
have repeatedly urged to pay up, two of these have done so. 

“Five of the Chicago members have gone out of busi- 
ness; for all that we show considerable gain in membership 
in good standing which follows: Alton, 1; Bloomington, 4; 
Chicago, 41; Chicago Heights, 1; Granite City, 1; Staun- 
ton, 1; Joliet, 3; Kankakee, 2; Peoria, 18; Princeton, 1; 
Rock Island, 1. 

“Total membership, 104. 

“I might add at this time that your directors are fully 
alive to the necessity of doing more missionary work and a 
promise has been made that this would be done. You all 
know that this work entails time and money which is freely 
offered gratis and it is up to the rank and file to do their 
bit and preach the gospel of organization at all times.” 


On motion duly made and seconded and declared 
carried by the President the report was ordered ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The Treasurer read his report and on motion duly 
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made, seconded and declared carried was accepted and 
ordered placed on file. 

Mr. Mellish: “Is every member of the National 
entitled to a copy of the paper of the National Asso- 
ciation ?” 

The President: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Mellish: 


ceived one.” 


“T don’t remember ever having re- 


The President: “We will bring that to the atten- 
tion of the National Secretary. If there are any mem- 
bers in the Illinois State Association who have failed 
to receive the publication of the National Association, 
if you will give us your name, we will see to it that the 
National Secretary is notified and that such members 
are put on the mailing list.” 

Mr. Harms called attention to the proposed change 
in the constitution and by-laws relating to the dues 
and requested the members present to read the May 
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issue, which contains the proposed amendment to the 
constitution and by-laws, and that the matter would be 
fully discussed and disposed of at the National Con- 
vention, to be held in Cleveland next month. 

George Harms: “I make a motion that a committee 
be appointed to prepare and present a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws at the next meeting, have it prepared 
in plenty of time so that it can be properly brought 
before the members, in accordance with the action that 
is taken at the National Convention, that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to look into the matter. 


This motion was duly seconded and upon being put 
to vote was declared carried. 

The President: “The motion is carried and the 
Chair, in the appointment of that committee must be 
somewhat guided by the ability of these members to 
come together, and I believe that under the circum- 
stances and considering the numerical strength of the 
Chicago Association, the Chicago Association is en- 
titled to two members; and I will appoint on that 
committee George Harms of Peoria and Harry C. 
Knisely of Chicago and the Chair.” 

Mr. Calvery from Gary, Indiana repurted they ex- 
pected to start a new association in Gary next Thurs- 
day evening with ten members. 


Meeting adjourned for luncheon. 
Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was scheduled to commence 
with an address on “Democratic Education” by Frank 
L. Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of Industrial 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin, but he found it im- 
perative to remain in the state capitol pending action 
on vital legislative matters, and was fortunate in se- 
curing Burton E. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools 
of Racine, Wisconsin, to take his place on the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Nelson is well qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, being Secretary of the Racine Board of Indus- 
trial Education and having the distinction of organiz- 
ing the first industrial school in the state of Wisconsin. 
His remarks were closely followed and proved very 
interesting. First he pointed out in a striking man- 
ner the absolute necessity for the vocational or indus- 
trial school, the need of teaching something useful to 
the boy who does not go to high school and who knows 
nothing of any trade when he leaves the elementary 
grades. The problem also concerns itself with the 
girl who is forced to enter the commercial world with- 
out any knowledge of accomplishing something useful, 
and today there are in Racine a great number of girls 
in vocational schools who, for example, make their 
own dresses and cook splendid meals which are sup- 
plied at cost to the students of the schools. 

The boys in these schools are given actual instruc- 
tion and practice in the various branches of sheet 
metal work, pattern drafting, carpentry, plumbing, 
bricklaying, and other trades, and the combination of 
classroom and shop work proves so alluring that no 
more does one see groups of boys congregating around 
the street corners as they do in other cities. The in- 


dustrial school, by giving the lads a chance to learn a 
trade that will earn them a livelihood, imparts suffi- 
cient inducement and incentive to make them willing 
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workers, anxious to devote every moment to the most 
advantage. 

He emphasized the fact that the movement for 
industrial education was not without its oppor- 
nents and that even now Mr. Glynn in Madison was 
fighting a bill that seriously threatens the success of 
such training. in Wisconsin. He cited several inter- 
esting analogies applying with particular reference to 
public officials and educators who have not the cour- 
age or the broadmindedness to tear themselves away 
from the methods of instruction employed decades and 
centuries ago and institute methods adapted for the 
present generation of children. His talk was con- 
cluded with a vigorous exhortation to the members 
of the Association to do all in their power to further 
industrial or vocational education, both for the benefit 
that would accrue to them personally and for the tre- 


mendous benefit to the public at large. 
A motion was duly made and seconded and declared 
unanimously carried by rising vote to give Mr. Nelson 


a vote of thanks for his excellent address. 
B. F. Ellis of Chicago then delivered an address on 


“Liability Insurance.” 
Charles Smith of Chicago delivered an address on 


“What Makes Warm Air Heater Efficient?” 
What Makes Warm Air Heaters Efficient. 

Charles Smith: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: I was raised 
a Methodist and always after hearing a sermon we used to 
have an experience meeting. Now, you have been listening to 
two good talks that none of you know very much about. I 
don’t know much about industrial educational work, such as 
our friend, Mr. Nelson, of Racine, talked about, and I think 
you know less about insurance. But I do want to talk to you 
about things that vou all know about, furnaces. 

All I know about furnaces myself is what I learned from 
tinners, and for that reason I feel at home when I.talk to 
you, because I propose that vou shall do some of the talking. 

I do not know who is guilty for getting me on this pro- 
gram. I know that I got word from Mr. Stern’s office that he 
wanted to punish me in some way, and he got me down here 
to talk to you, and it is pretty hard to talk in an interesting 
manner after you have listened to such speeches as have just 
been delivered. 

J think it would be a nice thing to say that you do not 
know much about furnaces, and then after that turn the 
meeting over to vou and have some kind of a jambaree. 

In the first place, there are very few of you who have 
ever studied the history of furnaces. Of course, if George 
Wiltsie were here from Des Moines, as a good many of you 
old tramps know, he would tell you about a furnace that 
was in use out in his state. A little while ago a gentleman 
came to my office representing the Metal Worker. He is a 
young fellow about twenty-five And he commenced telling 
me about furnaces and I asked him, “What are you seeing 
me for?” and he said, “I want to see if I am right,” and | 
told him he wasn’t right. 

He told me about a firm down in Davenport, I don’t recol- 
lect the name. They had a furnace that they found in Daven- 
port which had been installed there and had been in use there 
for thirty years. They took this furnace out and they got a 


‘picture of it and sent it down to the Metal Worker, and 


they tried to find out down in New York who made that 
furnace. Well, after a while, down in New York, they heard 
that I was alive, although they had said some time ago that 
I was no longer alive, and they found that it was the old 
sand joint furnace made by John Culver in 1843. That fur- 
nace had been in actual use for over forty years, and it wil! 
do good work yet. 

Well, that is the first furnace that I know of which was 
made in America. After that there were three furnaces made 
by John Culver, John Fletcher and Uzal Corry. They made 
the three furnaces—I have a cut here. There were three 
furnaces made by those men. There is something of the 
style of that furnace (referring to a cut of a furnace). Corry 
stole it from Fletcher, who made a flange around the pit; we 
_ to be honest, and finally John Culver was the only one 
elt. 

What I am trying to get at is that there are a lot of points 
about a good furnace today that were originated by these 
three furnace men, and I believe there are some of the Cul- 
ver furnaces made yet, but the Fletcher furnace people—they 
are able to sell their furnace where people have not been in 
school yet; but where people are educated they have what 
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is called the central draft furnace. And there is one furnace 
today, if you were to look at the AMERICAN ArTISAN for the 
past year, that has more cast iron than any other furnace, 
and they use the same cuts that have been in use for ten 
years, there is never a change in the cut. Some manufac- 
turers do it that way. 

There is only one furnace made of cast iron, even Harms 
makes it down in Peoria, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has got a good steel furnace, he is obliged to make a central 
draft furnace, and all the difference is the name plate. That 
is all. But there are some who have got a damper that is 
a little different. Some have a draft without cog-wheels on 
the outside of the door, and there is a difference in the depth 


of the ash pit. 
Now, Where Are We on Steel Furnaces? 


The difference between what makes a first class steel. fur- 
nace and what makes a cheap steel furnace is in the thickness 
of the steel. I spell it s-t-e-e-l. That is the right way to 
spell it, but you know there is a great difference in the thick- 
ness of the steel. Now, some get more than others, I have 
seen some get eight or ten, others get only six, or five. 
take the furnace that Mr. Harms— Do you know old man 
Weir? I knew old man Weir when he made his furnace out 
at Des Moines. Well, I guess it is as nearly smokeless as 
anyone’s furnace. That is the only improvement I have seen 
on the furnace for forty years. The deadest men on earth 


are the men who make furnaces. . 

Now, there are three kinds of men that are interested in 
furnaces, one is the foundry man, he never knows anything 
about furnaces, The next man is the man who owns the 
patterns, and then comes the man who is selling the fur- 
naces, and he does not know anything about the furnace busi- 
ness. Now, the next kind of men are the retail dealers, who 
do not know anything about furnaces, hardware men. The 
Lord knows they don’t know anything about a furnace. They 
don’t pretend to know anything about the furnace, but it is 
the tinner in the shop that knows, and any salesman that is 
in here this afternoon, if he were honest in what he tells 
you, he would say that all he knows about the proper con- 
struction of a furnace is what the tinner in the shop told him. 
Why, when I was a boss and a man would come up and say 
he wanted to tell me how an improvement could be made, that 
would be equivalent to getting his ten days’ notice to quit, 
Tid I didn’t want him to think that he knew more than 
I did. 
It is not the amount of iron that you put into a furnace 
that makes a good furnace, but it is the place where you put 
the iron. 

Now, I will tell you—I don't want to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings—there isn’t any earthly use to have all the iron around 
the ash pit and the base ring. A piece of galvanized iron 
would serve the purpose just as well. Why, they have more 
iron in the base ring and in the ash pit than they have in 
the entire furnace and yet the other part of the furnace is 
the weakest part, and everyone knows that a slick salesman 
with this kind of furnace can get more for iron per pound 
than any other man in the country. I will not mention any 
name. They do it, but they are not furnace men. They send 
out men that wear red neck ties and good shoes. 

The Furnaces Have Not Died Out. 

There never was a time when the opportunity to sell a 
good, solid, substantial steel furnace was as great as it is to- 
day. Now, gentlemen, the man who goes out with the idea 
of trying to get the cheapest job, has no business on the 
road at all. It is just as easy to get $250.00 out of the cus- 
tomer that wants a house heated as it is to get $175.00. All 
the difference is in the man trying to push it. A traveler goes 
out and he is told that John Jones out here in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is going to buy a furnace. The traveling man is told 
where the customer lives and he goes down there and he 
figures how he can make fifteen or twenty dollars, and the 
result is, he gets stuck on the job and the house receives a 
bill of $15.00 for piping, and you try to make the man pay 
the bill and he won’t do it, and so the salesman is discharged. 

Now, let us look at the piping of a furnace. There has 
been a great improvement made in the method of manufac- 
turing piping for furnaces, but I tell you what I would never 
do if I were installing furnaces. I never would put a single 
pipe into a stack, I would put a double pipe in there. I 
would go to the architect or go to the owner, as I have done 
in a number of cases, and I would tell him that I would 
like to have him make that a six inch partition where that 
riser goes up. I would tell him that I cannot put in a thin 
stack that will warm the house. I have never been refused 
more than twice. I have tried it the other way and J never 
knew it to fail. There is no sense in putting a thin stack 
into a house if you want to warm it, when you are putting a 
good furnace into it, good pipes and good registers. When 
you do all those things I do not believe there is any reason 
for putting in a thin stack. On the other hand, the man 
knows that his house is going to be warm and he sees that 
you are honest. 

1 Want to Say This About the Pipe. 

I tried out a furnace pipe in the western country and 

while the pipe was far superior to that which we had in the 


Now, ' 
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earlier days, it did not quite do the work. If Mr. Harms 
had the machinery so as to make that oval in the end in- 
stead of square, he would find that he is adding twenty-five 
per cent to the value of every stack that goes out. There is 
no question about it. Down East we always did it. 

Now, I want to talk a little bit about registers, but I do 
not want to make any pipeless furnaces. The first time I 
saw a pipeless furnace was in an exposition building. I sat 
in the draft and I went home and became quite sick. I don’t 
know whether it was the draft of the pipeless furnace that 
caused me to have the cold or what it was. Now, I would 
not be guilty of making a pipeless furnace, much as I need 
the money, and I need it bad enough. 

I never would be guilty of cutting a hole in a dining 
room or living room in a man’s house 40x40 or 30x40 and 
spoiling the man’s house by putting a furnace into his base- 
ment without pipes. Don’t do it. It is a shame and a dis- 
grace to put in a pipeless furnace. I have advertised them 
and I have got cuts, but I thank the Lord that I never sold 
them. I have never been guilty of selling any. Now, let me 
tell you something about pipeless furnaces. Along in about 
‘66 or 67 a man wanted to show me around, and he showed 
me what a pipeless furnace was. Now, he had a house of 
twelve rooms and in this pipeless furnace there were no 
pipes but there was a brick chamber of about four feet square, 
and all the houses in New York were built and are built now 
about twenty feet front. Well, there is a hall down the 
center and there is a front parlor and back parlor and a 
dining room and kitchen, and in the basement was a hall to 


go through. They tapped the flue that came up from the 
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chamber. One register would be in the hall and one would 
be in the kitchen and the other in the basement, and when 
they got to the ceiling they would reduce that and they would 
do the same thing on the first floor. Now, there is no better 
way of warming a house if you could detach the rooms. 
Pipeless Furnace Worthless. 

I think the pipeless furnace is the most worthless thing 
that any man could have. 

I am going to say just a word about the big revolution 
there is in the furnace work. It is time somebody was born 


who could take up the big thing in the heating business. One 
of the best things that has been done in connection with fur- 
nace heat is the side wall register, not the convex that we 
used so many years ago, but the big thing is the side wall 


register in which you can put a big stack. A side wall reg- 
ister is graceful and it has plenty of room to get enough 
air without getting the dust down into it. 

What is the best way of putting in hot water? The best 
way of putting in hot water is indirect radiation. And in- 
direct radiation is the carrying of the radiator over to the air. 

Harry Franklin Porter of Detroit, Michigan, 
delivered an address on “Costs and Overhead Ex- 


penses.” 
Costs and Overhead Expense. 
Harry F. Porter: “Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I assure you I appreciate the honor of appearing 
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before you this afternoon. The notice was rather short to 
permit me to write an address, but they say a man can talk 
on a subject that is nearest to his heart without much prepa- 
ration. The subject of overhead expense has been called by all 
kinds of names. 

First of all, | would like to have somebody tell me what 
their conception of costs is. There has been so much writ- 
ten and spoken about the subject of costs that it seems every- 
body ought to know what costs are, and yet there are very 
few business men who really know what is properly charged 
to cost. What is the purpose of the Cost Account? Can 
somebody tell me what cost is? Someone define it for me. 

Well, we all know one element, of course, that is labor, 
and then we know that there is one other element, and that 
is material. To a good many people that is all there is to 
it, so much labor and material, then you guess at some of 
the other items. You know you have the superintendent, 
some yard labor and waste, and then you figure you want to 
make so much profit and you charge so much for your goods. 

Now, the third element of cost, as I have stated, is 
termed variously, overhead, burden, etc. The term that is 
generally used in the accounting sense is expense. The Eng- 
lish call it burden. Now, overhead, if you look at it right, 
is a tool or instrument with which you can create tremen- 
dous things. You can measure your efficiency, check up 
where you stand with your competitors. We all know the 
value of records. That is what gives zest to athletics. Your 
favorite base ball team has got to beat the other teams. You 
can get that same sort of enthusiasm into your factory if 
you know how to utilize this great instrument called ex- 
pense. 
You can get up through your various department heads, 
department managers or whatever you call them; you can 
get up as interesting record sheets as the base ball score, and 
that is the way to create efficiency. 

Elements of Overhead Costs. 

What are the elements of overhead costs? We all have 
to have a building. .To start with, that building costs us a 
lot of money. We own the building or we rent it and then 
there is no question but what we charge that in the cost of 
production, but whether we own or rent the building that 
element must be passed on and it must be figured in the 
profits, otherwise you are simply runninng a philanthropic 
institution, not a business. You are giving something away. 
Your building by some is called space charges and you must 
figure so much depreciation on your building, interest on the 
money, heating and lighting, which must be divided by the 
floor space, and the production must be taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at these figures. 

The next thing is your equipment or machinery and the 
only proper way to look upon machinery is just as if you 
were a teamster in the teaming business, just as you would 
look upon your team, that it would be worth so much, say, 
two dollars a day, two dollars a driver. You have stablage, 
things of that sort, which would run your cost up to six 
dollars a day altogether, we will say, and you figure on get- 
ting fifty cents more a day profit or maybe a larger amount; 
now, that would be seven dollars. You couldn’t afford to 
let that team go out for seven dollars. You would have to 
get eight or ten dollars a day so as to get that seven dollars 
back. That is the way with the machine. You have got to 
supply material, labor and a whole lot of other things. You 
have got to keep the building warm, so that you will have 
to keep that machine busy in order to make a profit. That is 
about all there is to Cost Account. 

Machine Equipment. 

You take the machine as your center. You equip the 
machine. You pay so much per hour for your labor, fifty 
cents per hour. You can figure the same way what the ma- 
chine will cost vou from ten cents up to ten dollars on hour, 
we will say. All right. Then you will tax your overhead 
accordingly. That machine whose overhead is five dollars 
an hour, that includes all charges, building, equipment, etc., 
and all the indirect charges go right in. That is the best 
way, the most logical manner; that will give you the best 
control. 

The job that takes one hour will be five dollars, and a 
job that takes two hours will be ten dollars. Now, over 
against that svstem there is the direct labor method. You 
probably are most familiar with this system, where you figure 
up your direct labor is so much, and all outside of that is 
so much and the ratio between the two is so much, and that 
will run anywhere from two to three hundred dollars everw 
time you do add for direct labor. You add anywhere from 
fifty cents to four dollars for these overhead charges. Now, 
that is the simple way to do it but it is not accurate. 

We have one machine over here whose overhead is one 
dollar and one over here whose overhead is five dollars, and 
that which has taken an hour of the five dollar machine 
would not be absorbing the proper share of this overhead. 
One would be getting a good deal more and the other a good 
deal less. 

I went into a large agricultural implement plant down 
in Pennsylvania. They had no cost system. According to 


their way of estimating costs they were making a comfortable 
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profit, but in totaling up the balance at the end of the year 
it was found that they were not making as much, and it was 
found that they were losing two cents apiece on every one of 
those articles. In that particular line the business gravitated 
all to them. 

When business in a certain line all comes to you, it is 
a pretty good thing to be rather suspicious. It is frequently 
an indication that a manufacturer does not know how to 
figure his costs. He frequently figures his costs wrong. How 
do vou know that your costs are wrong? We only know by 
comparison. If we compare the facts we know where we are 
making money, why we are making money, or why we are 
losing money. 

Supposing we do know in every detail what everything 
is costing us and we are in such shape that we can get 
together with our principal competitors. who are analyzing 
their costs in the same way, we have all agreed to do it in 
the same way, we are going to have appreciation. We are 
going to recognize these different things and we are going 
to departmentalize our business so that we can get together 
and compare figures. Then, if you show a cost on a par- 
ticular article, or if you show a profit on a particular article 
that is better than the average, even though it may be the 
minimum, you can congratulate yourself that you are effi- 
cient. You can then begin to scratch your head and think 
and wonder how you can cut the cost on that particular 
thing. 
| know a man in your line of business who has evolved 
a scheme that [ think is worth repeating. He got the men 
in his association together. When I say “in your line of 
business,” I don’t mean exactly sheet metal, but sheet metal 
furniture. He got them to agree to analyze their overhead 
expense. He got them together and then they would go over 
different classes of items and show what the cost is on that 
particular item, and then they would all take a blind ballot. 
They would write on a piece of paper how much they would 
charge for such and such an article, what the depreciation 
shows and what their indirect labor cost shows on so and so, 
insurance, taxes, and so on down the line, they would mark 
that on a piece of paper and they would put that in a hat 
and they would pick out the highest and the lowest. Every- 
body there could see how they stood without actually giving 
away any information and it was very stimulating. Some 
found that they were wrong on some things. In some things 
they were at the top and in other things they were at the 
bottom. 


George Harms: Before we pass up the matter I wish 
to propose a vote of thanks. I move that a vote of 
thanks be given these gentlemen who have addressed 
us here this afternoon. 

This motion was duly seconded and on taking a ris- 
ing vote was declared unanimously carried. 

There were no reports of committees. 

A letter and resolution from the American Fair 
Trade League was then read and on motion of Mr. 
Haines, duly seconded and declared carried, the reso- 


lution was adopted as read. It is as follows: 
Fair Trade Resolution. 

Whereas, the abolishment of uniform retail prices on 
standard goods is directly in the interest of large aggrega- 
tions of capital operating through systems of chain stores and 
mail order houses which, whenever possible, have adopted the 
practice of advertising articles of known merit and established 
value at cut rates or below cost for the purpose of creating the 
impression that their entire stock are bargains, and 

IVhereas, in this way the uninformed consuming public is 
attracted to buy large quantities of unknown goods at unwar- 
ranted cost, and 

Whereas, it is in the public interest that dishonest meth- 
ods of doing business injuring honest merchants and encour- 
aging a monopoly in retailing should be prevented, and 

Whereas, the business welfare of every merchant not in 
the control of said combinations of capital is threatened, and 

Whereas, the bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Stephens, of Nebraska (H. R. 13568), and in the 
United States Senate by Mr. Ashurst, of Arizona (S. 5064), is 
a measure that will protect the public and give independent 
merchants an opportunity to do business under legitimate con- 
ditions, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Master Sheet Metal Contract- 
ors’ Association heartily endorses the Stephens-Ashurst Bill, 
and calls on the United States Senators from this State, and 
the Congressman from this District, to favor that measure, 
and to use their influence in having it enacted by Congress. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to-the President of the United States, to 
each member of the Federal Trade Commission, to every 
member of the United States Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Governor and to every member of the State 
Legislature; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we commend the utterance of President 
Wilson at Philadelphia, on October 29, 1912, when in defining 
his policy he said: 

“Safeguard American men against unfair competition, 
and they will take care of themselves... . If you 
make the processes by which small men are under-sold in 
particular markets, criminal; if you penalize in the same 
way those discriminations by which retail dealers are 
punished, if they deal in the goods of anybody except the 
big manufacturers; if you see to it that raw materials are 
sold upon the same terms to everybody; if you see that 
the closed market for credit is opened up by a very differ- 
ent banking system, then you have freed America, and I 
for my part am willing to stop there and see who has the 
best brains”; 

and we pledge him our earnest support in any effort he may 
make to enforce the principles of equal rights and equal op- 
portunity to honest dealing with the consuming public. 


A. W. Howe, Secretary of the Eentertainment 
Committee of the Cleveland Sheet Metal Contractors 
very cordially invited all members present to attend 
the National Convention to be held in Cleveland next 
month. 

The President appointed the following Nominating 
Committee: George Harms, Harry C. Knisely and 
James Barrett of Alton, to report as early as possible. 

After a short intermission the Nominating Commit- 
tee reported that they had selected for the ensuing 
year the same officers that they have had for the past 
year, for the reason that it is customary to give the 
officers a two year term and also that they felt that 
they have served their term so efficiently that they did 
not feel that there was any chance for improvement 
and placed in nomination the following: 

Fred de Coningh, Chicago, president. 

Rudolph J. Jobst, Peoria, vice-presideut. 

David M. Haines, Chicago, secretary. 

Frank T. Reuter, Kankakee, treasurer. 

Board of Directors, Messrs. Harry C. 
Chicago, and George Harms, Peoria, hold over for 
another year, and Mr. Charles N. Louis, Peoria, was 
nominated to succeed himself. 

H. C. Knisely: “I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast one vote in favor of the officers that 
have been recommended by the Nominating Com- 
mittee.” 

This motion was duly seconded and declared car- 
ried and the Secretary cast the unanimous ballot for 
the above named officers. 

After discussion, Mr. Haines moved that the selec- 
tion of a city in which to hold the next annual con- 
vention be left to the Board of Directors. This mo- 
tion was duly seconded and upon being put to a vote 
was declared carried. 

George Harms: “While we are discussing the matter 
of location I think it would be well to take up the 
question of arranging the program in such a way that 
there will be more discussion. Of course we never 
get started in the morning on time and this afternoon 
has been taken up absolutely according to schedule 
and we have had very little chance for discussion, and 
I really believe in order to get these matters before 
the house and get a discussion, which is the real thing, 
that it would be better at the next Convention to 
consume two days, that is, starting in with the after- 
noon of one day and continuing through the next day, 
and I believe we would have a larger attendance and 
the different subjects that will be brought forth will 
be discussed and more benefit will be derived by those 
who attend.” 


Knisely, 
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The President: We can leave that also to the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Directors. 
Here an adjournment was taken sine die. 


BANQUET CLOSES DAY’S PROGRAM. 

As a fitting climax to a busy and instructive day, the 
delegates and their guests gathered in Parlor A, of 
the Auditorium Hotel at seven o’clock in the evening, 
to attend one of the most delightful banquets ever 
held by the Association. 

In the relaxation, following the strenuous events 
of the day’s program, the assembled men had a splen- 
did time. They sang, joked, told stories, discussed 
an excellent menu and listened to a splendid address 
by Judge Marcus Kavanagh of Chicago. 


As the gathering was about to take their seats at the 
banquet tables, Benson’s orchestra which supplied the 
instrumental music of the evening, struck into the 
music of “America,” and every voice in the room 
joined in a rousing rendition of this National air. In 
fact so great was the volume of harmony, it could 
be heard to the four corners of the big hotel lobby on 
the floor below. 

The gathering was presided over by President Fred 
de Coningh, who made a most excellent toastmaster, 
introducing each speaker in well chosen words which 
appealed to every one in the large room. 

The menu was an excellent one, the service prompt 
and the entertainment both voluntary and_profes- 
sional, greatly appreciated. 

The menu which was served was as follows: 


Menu. 
Fruit Cocktail 





Ripe Olives Celery 


Mock Turtle al’ Anglaise 


Planked Whitefish Drawn Butter 


Pressed Cucumbers 


Roast Jumbo Squab on Toast 
Currant Jelly 








Lettuce and Grapefruit Salad 


sisque Imperiale 
Macaroons 
Roquefort Cheese 
Toasted Bents 
Cafe Noir 

As the various courses were being served, “Jack” 
Ponic, as in the past, took charge of the entertain- 
ment. His ready flow of wit, the “pep” he put into 
the “congregational” singing and his own contribu- 
tions, both in song and story, did much to keep the 
crowd good natured till the speeches were called for 
at the close of the banquet proper. All the old favor- 
ites from “Hot Time In The Old Town Tonight,” to 
“TIlinois” and “My Hero,” were sung by all agd it 
was surprising to note the melody and harmony which 
were developed. 

During the course of the evening the gathering was 
liberally entertained by Miss Alma Adair, who ren- 
dered, “Egypt, Your Dreaming Eyes” “For Me and 
My Gal”; “It’s Only An Irishman’s Dream”; “The 
Broken Doll’ “Love, Here is My Heart’ and “The 
Star From Plato,’ all of which were enthusiastically 
applauded, as was the singing of Miss Rene Close, 


who sang “The Spanish Street Song”; “A Little Love, 
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A Little Kiss,” “The Sunshine of Your Smile” and 
“Mother Machree.” 

After the cigars and coffee had been served Toast- 
master Fred de Coningh called the men to order, in- 
troducing as the first speaker of the evening, National 
President George Harms. 


George Harms said in part: 
Talk of National President George Harms. 

“I want to extend to you the best wishes of the National 
Association and of myself. I look on this feature of the pro- 
gram as one of the pleasantest of the day, for it gives us a 
chance to get together in an informal way and greet each 
other. It is of great importance that we get together as often 
as possible, once a month if we can. Of course that might be 
impossible for the State Association but not for the locals 
and even Cook county contractors. 

“There is a great deal of danger of our speaking slight- 
ingly of our competitors and without reason usually. We 
should learn to know the other men in the trade and we will 
find deep down in their hearts they are just the same as our- 
selves, striving to make a living and making provision for 
their families, which is right. 

“Just at this time it is of the utmost importance that we 
get together as often as possible. There is urgent need for 
cooperation now as never before in the history of the trade. 
When we do not know when we figure a contract whether we 
are going to have six cent iron or what, we should all work 





George Harms, 
Director, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 


hand in hand. And one thing I would warn you of, treat your 
contracts as the manufacturer treats his. When you figure of 
a contract in these days of uncertain prices, make the price 
for that day only. Do not let it stand for even twenty-four 
hours, because you do not know what twenty-four hours will 
bring forth. If men in this trade try to stand alone they are 
not going to make a success. They will be forced to pay 
higher prices and the fellow who stands alone faces bank- 
ruptcy. 

“Organization has come to stay. We should keep our 
locals, our state and our National organizations alive and up- 
to-date. Large interests have already learned the value of or- 
ganization and cooperation and the smaller ones are rapidly 
falling into line. 

“Let’s be proud of our business. Keep it at the top and 
make it stay there. 

“You have heard the invitation extended today to attend 
the National Convention in Cleveland on June 12 to 15. While 
it has already been assured that this convention will have the 
largest attendance of any ever held, I want to urge on you the 
importance of your being there. No matter what the sacrifice 
or the expense, it will pay you to attend that convention. 

“Cleveland has provided liberally in the way of entertain- 
ment and the program is chock full of business from top to 
bottom, interesting discussions, which will be a benefit to you 
and everyone in the trade. I urgently invite all of you to 
come to that convention next month. 
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George Harms’ remarks were greeted with a round 
of applause after which Joseph Rees was introduced, 
who said in part: 

“TI have always been taught that we all must pay in 
some way or other, for the pleasant things which we 
receive. I have had a pleasant day and just enjoyed 
an excellent repast and paid for them both in the sweat 
of apprehension as to what I was to say. 

“Like the last speaker, Mr. Harms, I can only re- 
peat his suggestion that you men have more frequent 
meetings. You can’t get together too often. Like 
him I want to urge on you the necessity of making 
your estimates for the immediate consideration of 
your customers. As a salesman I know that no one 
knows what twenty-four hours will bring forth. I 
want to thank you for the opportunity of being with 
you today and enjoying your excellent program.” 

In introducing the next speaker of the evening, 
Toastmaster de Coningh earnestly requested each and 
every member of the Association to read, study and 
analyze the news and advertisements in their trade 
papers. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘““we know the trade papers, 
like all other publications, are published for the ad- 
vertising which we give them, and their subscription 
lists, but if it were not for the interesting features 
and the news of the trade they contain, they would get 
little or no patronage. It is a distinct advantage to 
read and study every department and it gives me, at 
this time, great pleasure to introduce to you the pub- 
lisher and editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN, who has 
been serving us with news of the trade for the past 
thirty or more years, Mr. Daniel Stern.” 

Daniel Stern Speaks. 

Daniel Stern said in part in his brief address, 
“There has been a great deal said today about prices 
in the trade. I trust that you will all take 
heed of these remarks and take the tips which 
have been given when you are estimating 
and figuring on work. I remember_a story of 
a neighborhood where they said the white cows 
gave more milk than the black cows. The wise- 
acres of the neighborhood wore out a lot of pencils 
trying to figure out why white cows gave more milk 
than the black cows, only to learn in the end that the 
answer was there were more white cows in the neigh- 
borhood than there were black cows. 

“Now don’t you men wear out lead pencils trying 
to figure out what your competitors are doing. Re- 
member that metal is worth what it costs you to re- 
place it in the market today, no matter what you paid 
for it. Make your prices and computations on that 
basis. 

“You have heard what your National President has 
said about the good times in store for those who go to 
the National Convention at Cleveland next month. We 
have had some wonderful entertainment in the past 
but Cleveland is going to try and surpass them all. 
They have made wonderful preparations and it will 
be well worth anyone’s time and money to attend. | 
want to also urge that you all attend the Cleveland 
convention. 

He also told the following story: 


you 
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A colored man appeared before the Judge one 
morning in a badly battered condition. One eye was 
heavily bandaged, his arm was in a sling and he 
looked quite dilapidated. 

His Honor looked the poor negro over carefully and 
finally suggested that the man change the company he 
was keeping. Saying, ‘You better change your com- 
pany, Rastus. You are coming here too often. So 
you better take my advice and seek new companions.” 

“Ah guess your right, massa,” replied the culprit. 
“Ah had ought to change ma company but Ah 
hasn’t got money enough to buy one of those di- 
vorces.”’ ' 

The next speaker called on was a man who believes 
in deeds and not words, for when the Toastmaster 
called on Mr. Harry C. Knisely, who was the Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, which made all 
the many arrangements for the gathering he said, “If 
everybody has had a good time, has been benefited by 
the day’s program I am satisfied. Of course it is a 
good deal of work to arrange one of these affairs but 
it is a pleasure to do these things for the Sheet Metal 
Contractors.” 

At this point the last and’ principal speaker of the 
evening was introduced by the Toastmaster in a few 
well chosen words, presenting Judge Marcus Kava- 
nagh. 

In an address bristling with sentiment and a plea 
for preparedness during the present crisis, Judge 
Marcus Kavanagh of the Superior Court of Chicago, 
wound up the day’s program of entertainment and 
education in a most fitting manner. 

Judge Kavanagh said in part: “I am glad to be here, 


glad to meet so many hard headed business men. I had prom- . 


ised myself I would not make any more speeches. The people 
are getting tired of hearing me and I had about made up my 
mind not to do any more public speaking. I recall two weeks 
ago I was asked to make an address at the hotel across the 
street, the Congress, on a Tuesday night. On this night I 
have my law classes and I told them I would be late. They 
said all right and when I arrived I hurried to the toastmaster 
and asked him to put me first on the program. He readily 
obliged me and I made my little talk and went home to bed. 

“The next night, I was sitting in my home and had just 
remarked to Mrs. Kavanagh, ‘Thank God, I don’t have to go 
out tonight,’ when the telephone rang. 

“I answered it and was surprised to hear a voice ask, 
‘Judge, aren’t you coming down to make that address this 
evening ?’ 

“Why, I made that address last night,’ I replied. 

_ “No you didn’t, the affair was not last night but this eve- 
ning.’ - : 

“*Are you sure?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

““All right, I will be right down.’ 

“See what I did. I butted right into a place where I was 
not wanted and had not been invited and made a speech no 
one wanted to hear. 

“So I made.up my mind not to do any. more public speak- 
ing for a while but this man here, Daniel Stern, came to see 
me and I just couldn’t get out of it, that’s all. 

“I got my orders and like a good soldier, which we must 
all be in these times, I am here obeying those orders. I am 
obeying them as one of my soldier boys did at Camp Alger, 
during the Spanish-American war. This soldier, who stood 
six foot three, had hard work to learn anything. The manual of 
arms bothered him considerably and finally he was turned 
over to a little captain to be drilled. After a heart’to heart 
talk with the soldier, the captain said, ‘Now I am going up on 
the hill over there and advance toward you. When I arrive at 
ten paces, you must say, “Halt, who comes there?” I will say, 
“friend with the céuntersign,” and then you will reply, “ad- 
vance friend with the countersign.” I will advance till the 
buttons of my coat ‘touch your bayonet and give you the coun- 
tersign which will be Gettysburg.’ 

“The little captain went up on the hill and started back 
toward the soldier. At ten paces he was told to halt and did 
so, giving the hail ‘Friend with the countersign.’ 
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“The soldier said, ‘Advance friend till the-buttons of your 
coat touch the point of my bayonet and say Gettysburg, or [’ll 
blow your damned head off.’ 

Need for Close Co-operation. 

“This is a moment when the American citizens should get 
together; they should look into each other’s eyes ard touch 
elbows. The country is now facing a terrible situation 

“We do not realize how terrible it is. 

“We are at war, a war which is the most terrible since the 
world began. We are at war with a nation who for forty 
years have bent every energy and every plan to preparing for 
this war. Everything has been subordinated by Germany to 
the soldier. For forty years every genius of that country has 
been directed toward one end and that was preparation for 
the most terrible war ever known, a war of frightfulness and 
terror. Every energy has been directed toward preparing to 
master and conquer the whole world. 

“I am not going to argue at this time who began this war. 
I do not care to go into that but let me tell you the Teutonic 
powers began the war. They began it at a time when. they 
found every other nation unprepared to meet them. 

“Yes, perhaps Russia was prepared but it had been pre- 
pared by Germany. In Russia no man could hope for military 
or political preferment who did not stand in with the Teu- 
tonic powers. They were in control in every branch of the 
Russian government. 

“For instance, about Warsaw were built, at immense ex- 
pense, the greatest fortifications it was possible to build, but 
a year before war was declared these fortifications were or- 
dered destroyed by the government. 





Harry C. Knisely, 
Director, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 


Association of Iilinois. 


“Great Britain offered after the declaration of war to fur- 
nish ship loads of guns for the Russian army and they were 
declined. 

“Great Britain offered to furnish thousands of rounds of 
ammunition but this also was declined by the military author- 
ities of Russia. 


“Still, when the Russian army went into battle it was 
found that the ammunition which had been supplied the sol- 
diers was a thirty-second of an inch too large for the guns 
they had. 

“Another instance of the preparedness of the Germans; 
As the German army advanced on Warsaw, the Russians de- 
stroyed a bridge, which it was calculated, would take weeks 
and even months to restore to use. It was completely ruined. 
But inside of sixteen hours the Germans had all the iron work 
and parts of that bridge on the spot and the bridge assembled 
and in use to-follow the Russian army. 

“Tt was not expected that the Russians would invade Ger- 
many but they did. Grand Duke Nicholas, who led the Rus- 
sian forces, was not in sympathy with Germany and when he 
went to the front he cut himself off from all communication 
with the wat office, with ‘the result that in. spite of a lack of 
guns and ammuitnition, the Russians captured town after town 
on the German front with almost bare hands. 

“Germany had not made plans for this and as soon as 
possible Grand Duke Nicholas was sent to an obscure post, 
where he could not damage Germany's plans. 
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Germany Coveted America. 

“You know when a spider wants to catch a fly it spreads 
a net of its web for it and then slowly stings its victim to 
death with poison. 

“We must not flatter ourselves that we were to be !eft 
alone. Germany had its eyes on the United States and its 
spider bites would have soon affected us. 

“Our first duty is to be careful. It is men like you, long 
headed business men, who must bear the brimt of this great 
war we are entering. We must use every care and precaution. 
We must watch our public servants both at home and in 
Washington, to see that the spider bite does not get in its 
effective work. We must watch every detail of our life and 
use extreme care to avoid the spider bite of this great power. 

“We must be careful, too, that we are not unjust. We are 
not yet iully awake to the realization of what this means. 
Soon our boys will be coming home with arms off and legs 
off and then we will wake up to a realization of what it all 
means. 

“Let’s not be unjust, then. We have in our midst many 
noble citizens, they are blood of our blood and bone of cur 
bone. There is not a stripe in our flag that is not dyed with 
German blood and you will find that nearly every German who 
is in our midst today are those. who came here because they 
wanted to get away from the influences in Germany which 
are being shown in the war today. 

“Be careful not to be unjust to our fellow Americans, 
those of German descent, who are among us. 

“We must keep our eyes open and keep watching all the 
time. You men are not going to fight, you are past that age, 
with perhaps a few exceptions, but remember, men, that for 
every man in the firing line there must be five men behind him. 
There are hospitals, rations, munitions and other things to 
take care of by these five and behind them is another long line 
of men, each of whom must do their part, and this line is vou. 

“An Englishman told me recently that before the war the 
English people were crazy for money and intoxicated with 
pleasure. It was the only thought in their lives, but since then 
England and her people have discovered their country. They 
have found that the thing to fight for and die for was their 
country. 

“We are going to learn that, too. America is going to 
learn what our flag stands for. It’s going to learn that it has 
something to talk for and work for. Our flag is the most 
glorious which has ever flown. (Applause.) It has had one 
unwavering pathway, crimson with glory. No other natiomr 
has ever paid the price which we have paid for our flag, for 
the sake of liberty and justice. 

“We are in the habit of belittling ourselves. 
our faults to the world and have always done so. 

“People sometimes speak of our Mexican war as a part of 
the war against slavery. It was not. It was to avenge the 
wrongs of Alamo. At that time the flag came back, blazing 
with glory. 

“We belittle our strength. We say we are not prepared. 
We are not. But when we have said that we have said the 
worst and the best. 

“We can get prepared. 

“And while we may not be prepared, God help the power 
that stands in our nation’s way when it goes forth to battle. 

“We must stand behind our fighting men. It’s our war 
This is not a war of the President, it is not a war of Congress 
but it’s your war and my war. We must fall in behind the 
President when he speaks. Woodrow Wilson is not only the 
President of the United States, he is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy and we must all obey his orders. 

“Any man who stands in the way of any law at this time 
is an enemy of his country. 

“Think of that little girl who was thrown into the cold 
sea with the sinking of the Lusitania. She was your little sis- 
ter and my little sister. 

“Think of that little boy who went down to a watery 
grave. He was my little brother and your little brother. 

“Ten days before that boat sailed the German government 
knew the name and personal history of every man, woman 
and child on that boat. They knew it carried noncombatant 
American citizens. They made every plan to du exactly as 
they did and they did it in furtherance of their campaign of 
frightfulness and terror. They killed American men, women 
and children in cold blood, nothing else. So you see it’s not 
the President’s war; it’s your war and my war. 

“When Germany gave its solemn word that it would not 
repeat the offense and then did so repeatedly, they broke their 
word to you and thev lied to me. 

“When they nilled our land with spies, tonspirators and 
committed grave crimes, these crimes were committed against 
you and against me. 

“It is hard for us to realize Germany is doing these things. 

Our Germans Kind Hearted. 

“We know Germans. They are a kind hearted loyal peo- 
ple. They are not the people of these crimes, but as President 
Wilson pointed out, it is not the German neople we are at war 
with but the military system of frightfulness of the German 
government. 

“You recall the Belgium outrages. 


We parade 
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‘Almost one of the first stories told was of some soldiers: 
marching through a town when some young girls on a street 
corner laughed at them, just as our own girls would no doubt 
do. These girls were light hearted and happy and finally one 
of the party jeered at an officer. 

“Instantly he gave the command to halt and ordered his 
men to back the girl, a mere child, against the wall. A hand- 
kerchief was fastened about her eyes and the girl still laugh- 
ing and thinking it was a joke did not mind it at all. 

“The officer selected a firing squad and at the command 
of ‘Fire’ that poor girl lay a bloody heap of lifeless flesh on 
the sidewalk. 

“This was part of the German campaign of terror and 
frightfulness, endeavoring to scare everyone by the horrors 
they committed. 

“They had been planning war for years; every inventive 
genius was bent to that one end. Poison gases were invented, 
liquid fire invoked. The rifle is more deadly but death is not 
so lingering nor is it so cruel. 

“Submarines that sneak under the murky waters of the 
sea and sink hospital ships, they seem to make a specialty of 
sinking hospital ships, were another means of frightfulness. 

“This is not the German which we know, but is a per- 
verted little caste, who for forty years have been planning 
and scheming all the horrors they could invent or think of. 

“Did you think we were not going to pay? We were. If 
we had not taken our stand with the Allies, we would have 





Frank T. Reuter, 
Re-elected Treasurer, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 


had to fight later. And we would have had to fight alone and 
without the sympathy or support of a single nation in the 
world. 

“We do not vet know what it means. We cannot realize 
it all. You do not know what the people in Europe have suf- 
fered nor the wonderful feeling which pervades their hearts. 
Mothers hear of the loss of sons and instantly send others to 
take their places, that they, too, may be sacrificed at the altar 
of war for liberty and justice. 

“The same tales, they are telling in Europe today, were 
told during our Civil war. It is coming into your home and 
my home and it’s time for us to be brave and to be prepared, 

“We must send no man to the firing line who is not pre- 
pared. Not only must he be able to do his best in a fighting 
way but also must best know how to protect himself in and 
out of battle. 

“Oh, we are asleep yet. We dream of peace but we must 
not let our dreams interfere with our sense of preparedness. 

“God send us peace, but not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh and brow with purpose knit. 

And may our Ship of State to harbor sweep 

Her ports all up, her battle lanterns lit, 

Her ready thunders ready for the leap.” 

“Gertlemen, I thank you.” (Prolonged applause. ) 

At the close of Judge Kavanagh’s splendid ad- 
dress, Harry C. Knisely, arose and announced that 
the Toastmaster had been called away from the gath- 


ering by the impending death of his business associate, 
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Mr. Beardsley, and he on behalf of the Illinois Sheet 
Metal Contractors Association would heartily thank 
Judge Kavanagh for his splendid address. He then 
declared the meeting adjourned. 
CONVENTIONALITIES. 

When Judge Marcus Kavanagh entered the ban- 
quet hall the entire body arose and united in singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ lead by the quartette. 

Several veterans of the Civil War were in attend- 
ance at the banquet and convention. They thoroughly 
enjoyed Judge Kavanaugh’s address and one could 
see their eyes sparkle as he called on the gathering for 
its support and patriotism. 

“Jack” Ponic is sure a whirlwind as a singing leader. 
His spontaneous remarks and the “pep” he put into 


the orchestra and the singing did much to make the 


evening's entertainment a success. | 

The truism that a trade paper with a conscience 
and with a high sense of duty is interested in some- 
thing more than securing advertisements or making 
money was coneretely evidenced in the fact that 
American Artisan was“the only publication that 


was represented in person at the Annual Convention 


of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Illinois, which was held in Chicago this week. This 
is especially noteworthy because other trade papers 
are supposed to have offices and representatives in 
Chicago—furthermore, AMERICAN ARTISAN, as usual, 
was the only publication represented at the Annual 
Conventions of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciations of Michigan and Wisconsin, which took place 
in Jackson, Michigan, March 21 and 23, and in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, March 15 to 17. 

Those contributing to the Entertainment Fund of 
the convention and whom the delegates and guests are 
under obligations to for the splendid features pre- 
sented, are the following: Brier Hill Steel Company, 
Chicago Furnace Supply Company, Detroit Copper 
and Brass Rolling Mills, Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company, Friedley-Voshardt Company, Hart and 
Cooley Company, C. G. Hussey and Company, Inter- 
national Heater Company, Merchant and Evans 
Company, Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Scully Steel 
and Iron Company, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, Thatcher Furnace Company, Tut- 
tle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, Whitaker- 
Glessner Company, and AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The success of the convention was largely due to 
the committee in charge, who worked untiringly for 
its welfare and who devoted considerable attention 
and thought to the selection of the speakers and the 
arrangements for the banquet. One of the little de- 
tails which caused considerable satisfaction was the 
serving of the noon day luncheon on the same floor of 
the hotel as the meetings, which gave more time for 
the meeting and prevented any of the visitors from 
having to go out into a disagreeable rain for lunch. 
This committee was composed of H. C. Knisely, chair- 
man, A. George Pedersen and D. M. Haines. 


There is nothing in the world that really means so 
much to the retail merchant as advertising. If he 





commences action along this line he invariably gets 
the results. 
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UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY BUYS 
CHICAGO TRACT FOR LARGE 
FACTORY. 





Oscar C. Huffman, president of the United States 
Can Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently secured a 
tract of land comprising about five acres at the corner 
of Twelfth Street and Menard Avenue, Chicago, on 
which it is proposed to erect a large factory for this 
company, at a cost of approximately $300,000.00, ac- 
cording to the real estate editor of the Chicago Tri- 


bune. 
The land was purchased from Mrs. Jessie S. Walker 


at a reputed price of $50,000.00 or about $10,000.00 
an acre. Plans have already been drawn for the first 


unit of the plant by Architect S. N. Crowen of Chi- 
cago, This unit will be one story high, cover about 
45,000 square feet and cost between $90,000.00 and 
$100,000.00, Work on this will be started at once. 
The property will be served with a switch track from 
the Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Transfer 
Railroad, with a capacity of about thirty-six cars, O. 


C. Huffman, the buyer, gave a purchase money mort- 
gage on the property to the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company to secure a loan of $37,500 for three years 
at 5 percent. 
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DETROIT OFFICES OPENED BY THE J. M. 
AND L. A. OSBORN COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The J. M. and L. A. Osborn Company, manufac- 
turers and distributors of iron, steel and copper sheets 
and tin plate of Cleveland, Ohio, have opened attrac- 
tive offices on the fourth floor of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange in Detroit, Michigan, with J. G. 
Henninger of their sales force in charge of the new 
offices. No doubt a splendid business will be added 
in Michigan territory with the opening of the new 
offices. 








CASSADY=-FAIRBANKS COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO ALLEGED VICTIMS 
OF PLOTS. 


Cassady-Fairbanks Company, sheet metal manu- 
facturers of 6102 South La Salle Street, Chicago, are 
alleged to be the victims of a war plot hatched by the 
enemies of this country, in that four attempts which 
have been made to destroy their plant inside of a week. 
Three attempts were made on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 21st and 22nd, and on Thursday, May 24th, fire 
was discovered in the shipping room causing a loss 
of about $2,000.00. The officials of the United States 
Department of Justice are making a rigid investiga 
tion and have some of the employes of the plant unde: 
surveillance, according to the Chicago Tribune. There 
has been a report current for some time that this firn: 
was manufacturing dies for shells for the Allies and 
it is alleged the incendiarism was the work of Germa: 
sympathizers. 

J. Kinney, who is the night watchman at the plant 
made a statement that he believed the fires were set 
with time fuses, as he made his rounds regularly an‘! 
saw no prowlers. 
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George M. Elliott, superintendent of the plant made 
a statement to the press in which he said “We manu- 
facture dies for tools but have nothing to do with 
shells for cannon. A year ago we made some dies for 
a firm which I understand shipped them to the nations 
at war.” The fires all occurred on the fourth floor of 
the plant and were extinguished by the firemen with 
a loss of about $4,000.00. 





SPECIAL NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION 
ARRANGED FOR NATIONAL SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS CON- 
VENTION DELEGATES. 





In an effort to add to the attractiveness of the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Sheet 


Metal Contractors which is to be held at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12th to 15th, the Cleve- 
land and Buffalo Transit Company, who operate a 
fleet of palatial lake steamers, have arranged a spe- 
cial rate for delegates and guests of the convention 
who wish to visit Niagara Falls by the water route. 
For this special trip the steamboat company have 


made a special rate of four dollars for the round trip, 


the excursion to leave Cleveland on Friday, the closing 
day of the convention and return either on Saturday, 
the 16th, or Sunday, the 17th. 


This attractive feature will be one, which will no 
doubt, attract many visitors from inland cities who 
seldom if ever have an opportunity to travel on the 
Great Lakes by steamer and will give an excellent 
chance to view one of the greatest scenic wonders of 
the country in Niagara Falls. 

In addition to a special concession in this regard 
the steamship company have granted a special auto- 
mobile rate, to those who attend the convention in 
their cars, of five dollars from Cleveland to Buffalo 
and return for all cars up to 127 inch wheel base, 
which can be available with the excursion. 


=~ 
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CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS TO ATTEND NATIONAL 
CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 








The Cincinnati Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors are planning to attend the convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors at 
Cleveland next month in style, traveling in a special 
car and having the members of the Association attend 
ina body. Ata recent meeting held at the Business 
Men’s Club at Cincinnati the following delegates were 
selected to officially represent the Association: Charles 
Blum, John Weigel and Charles Kobmann. 





+o 


JOHN BONBRAKE, VETERAN IN TIN TRADE 
BECOMES BLIND. 





John Bonbrake, of Bluff Springs, Illinois, who has 
been identified with the tin trade for a great many 
years in various capacities, has had the misfortune to 
lose the sight of both eyes. Mr. Bonbrake’s many 


friends in the trade will no doubt extend, with us, sin- 
cere sympathy for the unfortunate condition in which 
this veteran of the trade finds himself in the later years 
of his life. 
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GAG OPERATING AND CONTROLLING 
MECHANISM FOR PUNCHING AND 
RIVETING MACHINES PATENTED. 





Lawrence H. Bertsch, Cambridge City, Indiana, as- 
signor to Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, In- 
diana, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under number 1,226,174, for a gag operating and con- 
trolling mechanism for punching and riveting ma- 


chines, described herewith: 


In a_ punching 
and riveting machine 
having a plunger 
mounted in the head 
thereof, the combina- 
tion of a block mem- 
ber secured to said 
plunger and having 


transverse grooves 
formed at either end 
thereof, a pair of 
tool members, having 
elongated slots 
formed therein, of 
rods mounted in said grooves of the block member and 
adapted for engagement in the slots in said tool members, a 
gag member adapted to alternately force said tool members 
into operative position, a pair of cam members mounted in 
axial alinement at opposite sides of said block member, a 
plurality of roller bearings mounted on said rods and adapted 
for engagement with said cam members, and means for the 
dual operation of said gag member and said cam members, 


and for the locking of one of said tool members in an inoper- 
ative position. 











1,226,174 








A 
OBITUARY. 





Orsamus Drake Beardsley. 
Orsamus Drake Beardsley, secretary and treasurer 
of The Sykes Company, makers of sheet metal goods, 
930 West 19th Place, Chicago, died at his home, 4325 

















Orsamus Drake Beardsley. 


Grand Boulevard, Chicago, on Tuesday evening, May 
22nd, after an illness of over a year. 
The deceased was a man well liked by his associates, 


kind and affable in his dealings with all who came in 
contact with him either in a business or social way 
and one who gave promise of being a leader in the 
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trade with which he had been identified. Among his 
associates at The Sykes Company he was particularly 
popular and they deeply mourn, as do all who knew 
him, his untimely death. In the trade there have 
been many expressions of sympathy for the family 
which is left. . 

Mr. Beardsley was born September 7, 1874, in Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio, educated in the public schools in that 
community and in 1898 graduated from the Ohio 
State University. He removed to Chicago soon after- 
wards and on November 6, 1900, he was married to 
Jessie, only daughter of the late R. G. Sykes. On 
January 1, 1901, he was elected to the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Sykes Company, which 
position he held at the time of his death. His funeral 
was held on May 24th from his late home and the 
burial took place May 25 at Garrettsville, Ohio. 

Harry B. Hall. 

Harry B. Hall, senior member of the firm of Hall 
and Carpenter, sheet metal importers and jobbers of 
Philadelphia, dropped dead at the corner of Race and 
6th streets, Philadelphia, on Thursday noon, May 17. 

Mr. Hall, who was sixty-two years old, had been 
engaged in the sheet metal business in Philadelphia for 
many years and his firm had a large warehouse at 518 
Race street. He has been troubled with heart disease 
for about a year and had just finished a business con- 
versation when the fatal shock came. 

The deceased was one of the pioneer baseball play- 
ers of the country, introducing the game at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the early days. He was a 
member, at the time of his death, of the Union League 
club, the Delta Phi fraternity and the Pennsylvania 
Historical society. 

A widow, two brothers and a sister survive him. 

Francis Cavanaugh. 

Francis Cavanaugh, of the firm of Roberts, Winner 
and Company, proprietors of the Quakertown Stove 
Works of Quakertown, Pennsylvania, died at his 
home, 215 Juniper street in Quakertown, on Monday, 
May 21st. The funeral services were held on May 
25th. 

<< aaa 
WHO MAKES ALLEN VENTILATORS? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Will you please tell us who makes the Allen Venti- 


lators? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


———, Michigan, May 25, 1917. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Red Head Sprayer. 
From the Utgard Hardware Company, Amherst, Wisconsin. 


Can you advise us where we can obtain the Red 
Head Sprayer, manufactured by the Warren Manu- 
facturing Company ? 

Ans.—The Warren Manufacturing Company is lo- 


cated in Warren, Ohio. 
Wooden Handles for Clothes Pounders. 


From the Fitch Manufacturing Company, Wayland, Michigan. 


Kindly tell us who makes Wooden Handles for 
Clothes Pounders. 

Ans.—E. B. Estes and Sons, 71 Warren Street, 
New York City; Hillock and Pitman Company, 
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Logansport, Indiana; H. A. Stiles and Company, 161 
High Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and the Stephen- 
son Dowel Company, South Bend, Indiana. 
Columbia Lawn Mower. 
From the Thomsen Hardware and Paint Company, 3918 
Elston Avenue, Chicago. 

Will you please tell us who makes the Columbia 
Lawn Mower? 

Ans.—American Lawn Mower Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Ideal Boilers. 


‘ From the Peoples Hardware Company, Clinton, Missouri. 


Kindly advise who manufactures the Ideal Boilers. 
Ans.—American Radiator Company, 820 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Ventilating Canopy. 


From Schobinger Brothers, Shullsburg, Wisconsin. 
Please tell us where we can purchase a Ventilating 


Canopy, to be used over Gasolene Ranges. This is to 
carry away odors when cooking. 

Ans.—The Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Van Range Company, Fifth and Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Wrought Iron Range 


Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mack Ventilator. 
From Charles H. Dart, Port Huron, Michigan. 
Kindly advise who makes the Mack Ventilator. 


Ans.—Mack Ventilator Company, 602 Swetland 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arnold Damper. 
From Braley and McLaughlin, 169 Washington 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Please tell us who makes the Arnold Damper for 


Stoves and Warm Air Heaters. 


Street, 


Ans.—Arnold Damper Incorporated, Goshen, In- 
diana. 
Circular and Plain Glass Cutters. 


From a Subscriber. 
Who makes glass cutters? 


who makes a circular glass cutter? 

Ans.—Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and J. E. Miller and Company, 330 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, make glass cutters while the 
Fletcher-Terry Company, Forrestville, Connecticut, 
make both plain and circular cutters. 

Water Closet Tanks. 
From a Subscriber in Illinois. 

Can you advise who makes water closet tanks both 
high and low down? 

Ans.—Coyne Delany Company, 932 Kane Avenue, 
srooklyn, New York; Humphryes Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, and Miller-Hubbard Man- 
ufacturing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Also can you advise 





ITEMS. 


Widner & Morrice of Goshen, Indiana, are offer- 
ing for sale 36,000 pounds of Number 26 one pass 
cold rolled black sheets, measuring 22x96, subject to 
prior sale. Parties interested are advised to get in 
touch with them at once. 

W. J. Staye, who was formerly the Michigan rep- 
resentative of the Brier Hill Steel Company, has been 
engaged by the W. J. Burton Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, as their city salesman. Both the company 
and Mr. Staye are to be congratulated on the new con- 
nection, which is sure to prove congenial and profit- 
able. 
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Heat-Conserver for Gas-Stoves. Harry Bunce, 
Filed Aug. 21, 1916. 


James Alexander 


1,225,761. 
East Islip, N. Y. 
1,225,763. Window-Fastener. 
Ligionier, Pa. Filed Mar. 31, 1916. 

1,225,812. Coffee-Pot. Loring B. Hester, Bond, Miss., 
assignor of one-half to James William Black, Bond, Miss. 
Filed May 10, 1916. 

1,225,827. Electrical Heating Unit. Frank Kuhn and 
Frank E. Shailor, Detroit, Mich. assignors to American 
Electrical Heater Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed Oct. 15, 1915. 

1,225,835. Calipers. George A. Luck, Cambridge, Mass. 
Filed July 19, 1915. 

1,225,876. Sheet Metal Barrel. 
Ohio. Filed July &, 1916. 

1,225,896. Washing-Machine Gearing. William H. Voss, 
Davenport, lowa. Filed June 28, 1913. 

1,225,899. Hinge Contrivance. Max Weber, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 7, 1915. 

1,225,907. Egg-Beater Holder. 
burg, Mass. Filed Aug. 13, 1915. 

1,225,918. Close-Range Attachment for Gun-Sights. 
James W. Beeler, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 2, 1916. 
1,225,972. Roofing-Cleat. Harry C. Kettelson, Milwaukee, 

Filed Aug. 19, 1916. 
1,225,989. Cover for Coal-Hods or Similar Devices. Her- 
man F, Miller, Rushville, Nebr. Filed Apr. 27, 1916. 

_ 1,225,990. Lamp-Chimney Holder. James E. Mitchell, 
Pine Hill, Ky. Filed Mar. 11, 1914. 

1,225,994. Oil-Burner. Alexander Q.-Nash, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed Jan. 11, 1917. 

1,226,000. Gate-Lock. John Olson, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
assignor to James Manufacturing Company, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. Filed Mar. 15, 1916. 

ld Pe 226,003. Lawn-Sprinkler. Josiah Peeper, Cceur d’Alene, 
daho. 


909, 
Filed Oct. 9, 1916. 
_ 1,226,005. Coffee-Percolator. Gilbert Rathman, New 
York, N. Y., assignor of three-tenths to William Hodgkinson 
and four-tenths to James A. Brown, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Oct. 23, 1916. 
_ 1,226,082. Warm Air Heater or Stove Construction. 
George C. Kidder, Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed Mar. 27, 1916. 
1,226,120. Gate-Latch. William Schreiber, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed May 19, 1915. - 


3urke, 


Thomas Silk, Portsmouth, 


Frans F. Wikstedt, Fitch- 


Wis. 
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1,226,153. Dust-Pan. George Wheale, Meadowbrook, Pa. 

Filed Jan. 12, 1915. 

1,226,167. Warm Air Heater. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1916. 

1,226,183. Washing-Machine. 


Frank E. Balden, Portland, 


Ore. 
Harry Budd, Independence, 


Kans. Filed Nov. 13, 1915. 
1,226,230. Combination Sad-Iron and Heating Utensil. 
Jeremiah B. McLene, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 22, 1916. 


1,226,257. Lock. Robert W. Ritzert, Dayton, Ohio. Filed 
May 24, 1916. 

1,226,265. Convertible Fork and Rake. 
Meridian, Miss. Filed Dec. 12, 1916. 

1,226,283. Washing Apparatus. Jessie FE. Virden, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed April 29, 1916. 

1,226,324. Hinge-Lock. Seth H. Gage, Amesbury, Mass., 
assignor of one-half to Frederick H. Rowe, Lynn, Mass. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1915. 

1,226,353. Bake-Pan. 
N. Y. Filed May 9, 1916. 

1,226,367. Stove-Lid Lifter. 
Haven, Conn. Filed Jan. 27, 1917.. 

1,226,413. Tool. Scott Thompson, Potlatch, Idaho. Filed 


Oct. 5, 1916. 


Ira V. Skipper, 


Nathaniel C. Merrill, New York, 


Teodosio Potenza, New 


Buffer for Doors. Seth B. Atwood, Rockford, 


1,226,442. 
Ill. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. 
1,226,478. Automatic Firearm. Lucius N. Diehm, West 


Hartford, Conn., assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, 
of two-thirds to Berkley C. Stone, Middletown, Conn. Ililed 
Aug. 6, 1915. 


1,226,514. Saw-Set. Everett L. Hewey, East Dixfield, 
Me. Filed May 25, 1916. 

1,226,516. Animal-Trap. John N. Hoffman, Forest 
Grove. Ore. Filed March 13, 1916. 


Receptacle-Closure. Adolphus F. Jeffries, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 13, 1916. 

1,226.548. Door-Hanger. Robert C. McIntosh, Plainfield, 
N. J. Filed July 22, 1915. 

1,226,552. Coffee-Percolator. Edward Mangisch 
Anthony Rey, New York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 5, 1914. 

1,226,566. Firearm. Robert A. Moore, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to The Moore Rifle and Arms Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 1, 1916. 

1,226,567. Stove Attachment. Lucy Morgan, Peck, Kans. 
Filed April 5, 1916. 


1,226,524. 


and 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PLANS COMPLETED FOR COORDINATING 
STEEL OUTPUT. 


Despite its impatience, the trade is taking heart in 
the announcement which says that plans for coordi- 
nation of the steel industry in the support of the war 
are practically complete; and reason for relief is also 
found in the report that the central purchasing com- 
mittee is assuming definite form and in the statement 
that the committee will not attempt to fix maximum 
prices. Much is expected to result from the work 
accomplished in Washington during the past few 
weeks and it is understood that the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has the steel production capacity at 
its finger tips and will be able to so apportion and 
divide the work to be done so as to get maximum 
results with minimum interference with the ordinary 
course of trade. 

The pinch on private consumption however becomes 
more acute as the Government’s definite war demands 
for steel increase. The distinction between that which 
is essential and that which is not essential for mili- 
tary purposes is being more sharply defined in the 
distribution of mill material, and virtually all negotia- 
tions of an ordinary or commercial character are being 
weighed and analyzed more carefully as to their ulti- 
mate use. Estimates place the requirements of the 
complete ship building program at 75 percent of the 
country’s current plate mill capacity, and the anticipa- 
tion of the huge tonnage which the government will 
absorb has forced some of the largest producers com- 
pletely out of the plate market. 

Developments within the trade itself during the 
week were confined to further advances in the prices 
of raw materials and to a few advances in finished 
products. The railroad situation was not so satisfac- 
tory as the week previous, and transportation of steel 
to the trade was impeded by the diverting of open top 
cars into coal and ore traffic. Embargoes on less than 
car lots were put in effect in several fields. 

A part of the business adjustment necessitated by 
the encroaching government tonnage is being provided 
by the more conservative buying in various lines. 





STEEL. 
In Chicago, steel plates continue to be the most 
active feature of the finished steel market and buyers 
are making the price. 7% cents, Chicago, has been 


freely offered for delivery during the third quarter, 
and sales have been booked at 8 cents, Chicago. Plate 
mills are sold at least through this year and consider- 
able tonnages are being booked for delivery next year, 
much of the insistent inquiry being for export. Hard 
steel bars rerolled from rails are being quoted at 3.50 
to 3.75 cents, Chicago mill, and the probabilities are 


that a higher figure will soon be named, as rerolled 
rails continue to advance and labor costs increase. 
The greater portion of the demand now is from manu- 
facturers for additional tonnages, as former purchases 
have been found inadequate. Strong demand also 
comes from new users who are substituting hard bars 
for other material. Structural buying is light, in- 
volving few small tonnages, and plain material is 
nominally quoted at 4.44 to 5.44 cents Chicago. 
COPPER. 

The general state of affairs in the copper market 
has changed little during the past week, and if any- 
thing, the market is stiffening, due to purchases made 
by Government contractors. A fair amount of third 
quarter metal has been sold, although there has been 
no concerted buying movement. Electrolytic quota- 
tions on a basis of cash New York are about as fol- 
lows: Prompt and May, 32% cents; June, 31% to 
313%4 cents; July, 30 to 30% cents; August and 
September, 29 cents. Lake copper sellers seem fairly 
well sold up until late in July, and the market for 
prompt Prime Lake is nominal at 32 to 32% cents. 
A fair demand for casting copper continues, with . 
metal for Prompt, May and June delivery quoted at 
30 cents New York. The Chicago warehouse price 
on sheet copper remains at 40 cents a pound. 





TIN. 

The tin market was less active than formerly, but 
steady advances in London have kept the New York 
market firm, and Spot Straits is now quoted at about 
655% to 6534 cents. Holders of Spot tin are offering 
it very sparingly, and the market is consequently be- 
ing made by small offers. Chicago warehouses have 
advanced prices on pig tin and bar tin 1 cent a pound, 


the new quotations being respectively, 74 cents and 75 
cents. 


LEAD. 

The lead situation continues strained, producers be- 
ing able to supply only the urgent needs of their pre- 
ferred customers. According to estimates, the Gov- 
ernment may require fully 1/5 of the annual produc- 
tion of the country, approximately 120,000 tons=but as 
yet no official announcement has been made. Outside 
market offerings of lead are very light ‘and the pri: 
cipal activity just now consists of buyers looking 
around for metal. The outside market is now quot- 
able at 1034 to 11 cents, while the leading interest 
adheres to its quotation of ro cents. In Chicago, ware 
houses have advanced prices on pig and bar lead © 
cents per hundred pounds, the new quotations bein 
respectively, $12.15 and $12.65. Sheet lead has bec 
advanced 75 cents per hundred pounds and quotations 
for full coils are $13.25; and for cut coils, $13.50 
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SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder show no change 
from those quoted last week, and are as follows: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 41 cents; Commercial, 
Y4 & Y, 39 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 37 cents. 


SPELTER. 

Inquiry in the spelter market has been rather quiet, 
but producers have maintained a firm front so that the 
market has been steady: Business is confined largely 
to dealers, some of whom ask 93% cents for Spot, New 
York metal and 93% cents for shipments up to Octo- 
ber, East St. Louis basis. Prime Western quotations 
are as follows: Prompt May and June, 9% to 9% 
cents St. Louis; July and August, 91% to 93% cents. 
Chicago warehouse prices on spelter in slabs remain 
at 1014 cents a pound and for sheet zinc at $22.00 in 
cask lots and $22.50 to $23.00 in less than cask lots. 


TIN PLATE. 

The enormous increase in the demand for tinned 
containers for handling the bulk of food supplies for 
the army and for transshipment of supplies abroad 
has removed from the open market any vestige of spot 
tin plate that might otherwise have been available and 
tin-plate manufacturers are employing every plan feas- 
ible for speeding up production to meet the demand. 
Current orders from primes are quoted at $8.50 to 
$9, although few tin-plate plants have any capacity 
of this year to dispose of at this price. Chicago ware- 
house prices on first quality bright tin plates have 
been advanced from 4o cents to $1.70 per box. IC, 
14x20 is now quoted at $14.10 and IXXXX, 20x28 at 
$41.80. 


OLD METALS. 

Continuous advance marks the iron and steel scrap 
market in Chicago. Growing opinion that a scrap 
shortage is imminent is responsible for this condi- 
tion, aided by recent large purchases by the leading 
steel interest. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $48.00 to $49.00; old iron axles, $47.00 to 
$48.00; steel springs, $30.00 to $31.00; Number I 
wrought iron, $31.00 to $32.00; Number 1 cast 
iron, $22.50 to $23.50, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 25% to 25% cents; light brass, 144% to 15 
cents ; lead 94 to 9% cents; zinc, 7 to 7% cents; cast 
aluminum, 35 to 36 cents. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago market, the demand for steel sheets 
continues strong and: is much heavier than makers 
can meet. Warehouses have made sharp advances in 
almost every grade, and the rises are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, 50 cents, the new quotation for 10 
gauge being $7.50 per hundred pounds. One pass 
cold rolled black sheets, 25 cents, the new quotation 
for 28 gauge being $8.25. Galvanized sheets, 25 cents, 
the new quotation for 28 gauge being $10.25. Pol- 
ished sheet steel, 25 cents, the new quotation for 28 
gauge being $9.00. Smooth sheet steel, 30 cents, the 
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new quotation for Wood’s Smooth, 28 gauge being 
$8.70. Patent planished sheet iron, 50 cents, the new 
quotation being $12.50. Mill prices on both 28 gauge 


‘black sheets and 10 gauge blue annealed sheets are 


decidedly higher and are now 7.19 to 7.69 cents, Chi- 
cago. 28 gauge galvanized sheets are quoted at 9.19 
to 10.19 cents, Chicago. 


PIG IRON. 

More centralized control over the movements of 
pig iron appears among the early possibilities, and 
mill price concessions continue to be made on some 
grades to munition makers. Prices are still climbing, 
but in a moderate fashion, and the week’s sales have 
been large. In the Chicago market, the heavy sales of 
Northern pig iron have developed further advances 
of $1.00 and $2.00 for the various deliveries. Quo- 
tations are now $45.00 furnace for the last half: of 
1917, and $43.00 furnace for the last half of 1918. 
Northern furnaces are practically sold out for the re- 
mainder of this year, and fully 80 percent of produc- 
tion for the first half of 1918 is under contract. 
Southern iron is increasingly difficult to obtain for any 
delivery during the year, and some sales of Prompt 
have been made recently at $38.00 to $40.00 Birming- 
ham, principally consignment iron. Makers of Lake 
Superior Charcoal Iron are practically sold out for 
the remainder of 1917, and the range appears to be 
$47.00 to $48.50, delivered Chicago, for the first half 
of 1918. 


Rogers, Brown & Company Market Report, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, May 25, 1917: 

Cars and men. Men and cars. Locomotives, cars and 
men. This is the history of the raw material market for 
the past twelve months. 

As far as men are concerned, the prospects for the future 
are anything but encouraging, for in spite of the very neces- 
sary agitation to keep men connected with the railroads, the 
iron, steel and coke industries at work, men will without 
doubt find the call to arms irresistible. It is difficult to dis- 
cover where workers will be secured to fill their places 
unless the situation should become so extremely bad that the 
Government would put these industries on a War basis and 
run them with enlisted men. At this time, however, it is hard 
to believe that it will be necessary for the Government to go 
to this extreme. 

While the railroad equipment situation is still a long way 
from a solution, the prospects do appear slightly better in 
that all seem to realize the futility of the carriers’ efforts 
to secure sufficient cars and locomotives to handle the traffic, 
and the shippers are determined to discover methods of ac- 
commodating the traffic to the cars and locomotives available. 
The coal men are especially active in this movement. They 
are experiencing considerable difficulty in connection with 
the rail and water shipments to the Northwest. To over- 
come delays and congestion at the shipping docks, they have 
decided to “pool” the coal to be carried by steamer. The 
suggestion has also been made, that as an aid to this plan, 
the number of grades of coal be materially diminished. The 
iron ore men are actively co-operating in this effort to re- 
lieve congestion and it is expected that some effective plans 
will be evolved. Furthermore it is understood that several 
railroads expect to curtail their passenger service in order 
to free additional motive power to handle freight. 

Inquiry for pig iron continues active in all parts of the 
country and while possibly in point of tonnage there is more 
interest in iron to be shipped during the first half of 1918, 
the number of inquiries received for 1917 iron is large and 
those needing any considerable tonnage of iron for this lat- 
ter period are experiencing difficulty in finding sources of 
supply. The majority of furnaces both in the North and 
South are booked up for all of the iron they can hope to 
make this year. It is notable that the foundrymen have 
bought the greater proportion of the iron sold for 1918. 
During the previous contracting perieds, it has been the 
steel men who blazed the trail with heavy purchases and the 
foundrymen did not begin buying until the market was firmly 
established at advanced prices. 
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